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Of the wars of Philip of Macedon. 


X F$ZFUHILIP, the ſon of Amyntas II. 
N p N aſcendedꝰ the throne of Macedon at 


s N twenty- four years of age; the glory 
[WY x of his ſubſequent reign, was chiefly 


.owing to the care with which he 
cultivated military diſcipline. Thegreat ad- 
vantages ariſing from hence, were ſoon per- 
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ceived by the ſoldiery itſelf, as appears from 
their behaviour on the following occaſion. 
Argæus approaching Zge with an army 
compoſed chiefly of mercenaries, and being 
put to flight by the inhabitants of that city, 
Philip purſued them, in order to give his 
troops an opportunity of exerting that cou- 
rage which he had taken ſo much pains to in- 
ſpire them with; the event ſerved greatly to 
illuſtrate his character as a general; for having 
| Joined this body of mercenaries, he:gave them 
a total overthrow, by which event the Mace- 
donian army was invigorated with new cou- 
rage, and fully convinced of the great impor- 
tance of exactly obſerving the rules of mili- 
tary diſcipline. Philip, whoſe moſt ſhining 
qualities were, caution and prudence, conde- 
ſcended to makean accommodation with a con- 
ſiderable body of troops which had fled to a 
riſing ground. ; 

Philip having, ſoon after, made peace with 


the Athenians, availed himſelf of the oppor- 


tunity afforded him by the death of Apis, 
king of Pzonia, to wreak vengeance upon the 
people of that country ; in this enterpriſe he 
was ſo well ſeconded by fortune, that he in a 
ſhort time poſſeſſed himſelf of it, and reduced 
it to a ſtate of ſervitude. He then, with an 
army of ten thouſand foot, and fix hundred 
horſe, marched againſt the Illyrians. Tho' 
the Illyrians were a very warlike people, and 


had upon many occaſions been too hard for the 
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Philip F Macedon. 3 
Macedonians, their king, Bradylis, propoſed 
making an accommodation with Philip, pro- 
vided both parties were to remain unmoleſted 
in the domains they were then poſſeſſed of. 
Philip not chooſing to cloſe with theſe terms, 
Bradylis endeavoured to animate his troops, 
by reminding them of their paſt conqueſts, 
and advanced boldly againſt Philip, with an 
army of ten thouſand foot, and five hundred 
horſe. After a long and bloody engagement, 


the Illyrians were totally defeated by Philip, 


who having ſent his cavalry to charge the 
enemy in flank, in perſon made head againſt 
them with his phalanx; in this engagement 
feven thouſand of the Illyrians were ſlain, by 
which loſs, they were reduced fo low, that 
they found themſelves under a neceſſity of 
ceding all their conqueſts, in order to pur- 
chaſe a peace. | 


_ * Encouraged by theſe reiterated i ucceſſes, 


Philip ſoon after turned his arms againſt Am- 


phipolis. This city had always given great 
umbrage to the kings of Macedon; where- 
fore Philip, from the day that he aſcended 
the throne, waited with impatience for a 
propet opportunity to attack it. The inha- 
bitants of Amphipolis, alarmed thereat, diſ- 
patched Hierax and Stratocles to Athens, to 


—n 
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intreat 
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intreat that republic, to take them and their 


city under its protection. The Athenians, con- 
trary to the advice of Demoſthenes and others, 
who dreaded the growing power of Philip, 


refuſed to ſuccour the people of Amphipolis: 


hilip being hereby encoutaged, puſhed the 


| | om ſo vigorouſly, that he at laſt took the 


city by ſtprm, and purſuant to the ſangui- 
nary maxims of politicians, who are of opi- 
nion that no medium ſhould be obſerved 
upon ſuch occaſions, he cauſed all thoſe who 


had oppoſed his 4ntereſts to be put to the! 
ſword, and treated the reſt with the utmoſt Þ 


humanity. 


Philip finding himſelf a favourite of for- 
tune, reſolved to purſue her with unabated 
ardour, and accordingly marched againſt 
Pydna and Potidea; the laſt of theſe cities 
was defended by an Athenian garriſon, which 
he permitted to march out with all the marks 
of honour. He then gave up the city to the 
Olynthians, in order to render them favour- 
able to his cauſe. 

Philip ſoon after, made a moſt profitable 
acquiſition; he poſſeſſed himſelf of Crenides, 


the capital city of the countries lying be- 


tween Strymon and Neſſus, and managed 


the gold mines, with which they abound, in 
nin ſuch a manner, as to draw from them 


yearly a revenue of a thouſand talents. 
Greece being thrown into great confuſion 

by the Phocyan, commonly called the ſacred, 
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war, Philip ivailed himſelf of that occaſion 
to purſue and increaſe his conqueſts. He ac- 
cordingly laid fiege to Methone, being of 
opinion, that his conqueſts in Thrace would 
run ſome riſk, if his enemies ſhould poſſeſs 
themſelves thereof. The inhabitants defend- 
ed themſelves with great reſolution, but at 


laſt capitulated for leave to quit the place, 
which was readily granted them; after which, 


Philip cauſed the city to be razed and aban- 
doned its territories to his ſoldiers. At this 


ſiege Philip loſt an eye, being ſhot at with. © 


an arrow, by one Aſter, an archer of great 


addreſs, whom he caufed to be hanged, upon: 
taking the place. | 

* Philip having recovered of his wound, 
reſolved to march into Theſſaly, being called 


thither by ſeveral of the princes of that coun- 


try, whom the ambition of a ſingle family 
threatened with great calamities. Tho ty- 
rant Alexander of Pherea, having been afſ- 
ſaſſinated by his wite and brothers, Lyco- 
phron, the eldeſt, took the reins of govern- 


ment into his hands, but treading in the ſteps | 


of his brother, the Aleuadz, or Grandees of 


Theſſaly, applied to kung and intreated 


him to affiſt them againſt the tyrant. Philip 
accordingly. ae into >-Thethaly, and fell 
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upon Lycophron, who, finding himſelf un- 
able to reſiſt the Macedonian foot, ſeconded 
by the Theſſalian horſe, applied for aid to 
bm general of tbe Phocyans, who 
diſpatobed his brother with an army of ſeven 
thouſa men to his aMNance, Lycophron, 
inivire} with reſolution at the approach of 
theie ſuccours, ce to an engagement with 
Philip, in which he received a total over- 
throw, and the Phocyans were driven out of Þ | 
Theſſaly. Onomarchus having received in- Þ 
formation hereof, marched with his, whole \ 
army to the aſſiſtance of Lycophron, and hav- Þ | 
ing deteated Philip in two battles, forced 
him to retreat from Theſſaly. | 
Philip being thoroughly ſenſible that the | 
reduction of Theſſaly was eſſential to the ſuc- Þ - 
ceis of the deſigns which he had formed, 
| 
| 
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made it his chef care to recruit his army, 

and when it was ſufficiently augmented, 

marcned againſt Lycophron., The tyrant 
hereupon retired with his troops to a ſecure 
Camp, and ſolicited aid of the Phocyans. 
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| Onomarchus, who was reſolved to render this 

| by battle deciſive, marched againſt Philip with | 

= twenty thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, Þ 

9 The latter had, in the interim, prevailed on , 
= the T heilalians, to exert themſelves to their 

utmoſt, in order to promote his cauſe ; and 


his forces being at length increaſed to twenty | 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, he 
thought he had no longer any reaſon to de- 
| cline 
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ſalians behaved ſo well on this occaſion, that 
{ix thouſand of the Phocyans were ſlain, with 
their genera and three thouſand taken pri- 
ſoners. Few of the Phocyans would have 
eſcaped with life, had not the Athenian fleet 
paſſed by, and afforded to fuch as could ſwim, 
an opportunity of preſerving their lives. 

 Aiter this defeat, Lycophron and his bro- 
ther Pitholaus, having no longer any hopes 
of retaining their principality, thought it ad- 


viſeable to give it up, and being diſmiſſed 


upon giving their oaths that they would 
make no diſturbance, they delivered up Phe- 
ræa to Philir, who according to his promiſe 
made to the Theſſalians, reſtored. all the ci - 
ties to liberty. Being ſtrengthened by ſo pow- 
erful an alliance, he endeavoured to paſs 
through the Pylz, in order to fall upon the 
Phocyans, This was a very daring enter- 
priſe, for no Macedonian prince had ever 
entered Greece ſince the defeat of the Perſians 
at Platæa. The Athenians being apprized 
of his intentions, marched with the utmoſt 
ſpeed, ſeized the paſſes, and forced him to 
abandon his enterprize, and retire to Ma- 

cedon. N 
Philip's next remarkable war, was that 
which he carried on againſt the republic of 
the Olynthians : at the very beginning of it, 
be took Zeira, a town belonging to them. 
B 4. He 
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He then marched againſt Mycaberna and 
Torone, and quickly made himſelf maſter of 
BD. 7 

He then attacked the Olynthians them- 
ſelves, defeated them twice in the field, and 
at laſt inveſted their city. As the forces ſent 
to their afũſtance by the Athenians, were 


for the moſt part mercenaries, the Olynthi- 


ans were beat little benefited by them; their 
fidelity was moreover greatly ſuſpected ; for 
theſe reaſons, the citizens ſent a ſecond time 
to Athens, to requeſt a freſh ſuccour, and 
that of Athenian troops, At the inſtigation 
of Demoſthenes, Chares was diſpatched with 
ſeventeen. gallies, and a land army of two 
thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, all 
citizens of Athens. Olynthus, however, was 
at laſt taxen, but this was owing rather to 
the policy of Philip, than the bravery of his 
ſoldiers. He had by bribes gained over Eu- 
thycrates and Laſthenes, the principal magi- 
ſtrates of the city, who ſecretly opened its 
gates to Philip and his army, Philip having 
taken the city, gave up the houſes to be plun- 
dered by the ſoldiery, and ſold the citizens 
for {layes. Philip, who, was ever fertile in 
artifices, amuſed the Athenian plenipotenti- 
aries, who were ſent to treat with him about 
peace, till he had taken from the republic 
ſuch places in Thrace, as were beſt ſituated 
for covering his terrritories. At length a 
peace was concluded, hut Philip refuted to 
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ratify it till he had made himſelf maſter of 


Philip of Macedon? | 


Pherza in Theſſaly, and had drawn .toge- 
ther a conſiderable body of troops. 


Soon after, Philip, whilſt the Athenians 
ſuſpected nothing at all of the matter, paſſed ' 


Thermopylæ, in order to fall upon Phocis, 


and having ordered his ſoldiers to put on 


crowns of laurel, in token of their being ſol- 
diers of Apollo, he declared himſelf heute- 


nant general of that God. He then invaded 
Phocis with ſo much vigour, that the inha- 
bitants of that country, whom he had cauſed 
to be declared guilty of ſacrilege, , were inti- 


midated to ſuch a degree, that they immedi- 


ately threw themſelves upon his mercy. In 
this manner ended the Phocyan, or ſacre1, war. 
Phalæcus having obtained permiſſion to march 


into Peloponneſus with his army of mercena- 
ries; and ju 


the 


a tribute of ſixty talents per annum, and ne- 


ver be allowed the uſe either of horfes or 
arms, till they had made reſtituticn- to the 
temple of Apollo, of the ſums which they 
had ſacrilegiouſly taken from thence. They 
were deprived of their arms, which were 
broken to pieces and burnt, and their double - 
5 | B. 5 | vote. 


dgment on the Phocyans being 
referred to the grand council of Greece, com- 
monly called the council of Amphictyons; 

e this council, was, that the 
walls of three Phocyan cities, ſhould be le- 
velled with the ground, that the people ſhould 
| dwell in villages only, that they ſhould pay. 


„„ 
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vote in the council was taken from them, 


and given to the Macedonians. Philip 
having taken care to have the decree of the 
Amphyctions punctually executed, returned 
with his army to Macedon, his conduct be- 
ing highly applauded. ad] 

The eyes of the Athenians were ſhortly 


after opened; they perceived that they had 


been drawn in to make a diſadvantageous 
peace, inaſmuch as the Phocyans had been 
reduced, and Philip having poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Thermopylæ, had it in his power to en- 
ter Greece whenever he thought proper. 
They found that they had been guilty of a 


falfe ſtep, in forſaking their allies, and being 


filled with apprehenſions of falling victims 
themſelves to the power of Philip, they gave 
orders that the women ſhould retire out of 
the villages into the city, and that their walls 
and forts ſhould be repaired ; they were how- 
ever diſſuaded by Demoſthenes, from pro- 
ceeding to an open war with Philip, who 
{till continued to take ſeveral places in Thrace, 


whereby the Athenians were greatly diſtreſſed. 


Diopithes, who was at the head of the Athe- 
nian colonies in thoſe parts, perceiving the 
drift of Philip, without delay, raiſed a nume- 
rous army, and availing himſelf of the king's 
abſence, entered the dominions of Philip, 
and ravaged them on every ſide. Philip com- 
plained of this to the Athenians ; but they, 
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by the advice of Demoſthenes, approved of 


the conduct of Diopithes. "4 | 
Not long after; Philip repreſſed an inſur- 

rection of the Illyrians, who menaced him 

with a formidable invaſion-. 5 
The celebrated war of Eubza, which now 
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playing his abilities' as a warrior. 


year was favourable, he marched at the head 
of thirty thouſand men, and laid ſiege to Pe- 
rinthus. As the city of Perinthus was ſtrong, 
both by art and nature, its inhabitants made 
a brave defence. Philip preſſed it hard, both 
by his bartering engines, and by ſap. He 
moreover, cauſed moving towers to be erect- 
ed, which enabled his ſoldiers to throw a. 
ſorts of miſſive weapons into the city. 
The people of Perinthus received aſſiſt- 
ance from the Athenians and Byzantines, yet 
Philip not in the leaf diſcouraged thereat, no 


ſooner ſaw a little breach made in the wall; 
but he proceeded to the aſſault, and. ſtormed 
Perinthus with great fury. The Perinthians 


could not, doubtleſs, have reſiſted for a long 
time, had it not been for the ſituation of 
their city; it ſtood on the fide of a hill, and. 
their houſes were built with the greateſt regu- 

B: 6 larity, 


eee 
larity ĩimaginable, inſomuch that every ſtreet, 
by the means of a few works, had the effect 


of a wall, in battering of which, the be- 


ſiegers were expoſed to the whole ſhot of the 
beſieged. Philip perceiving this, conſulted 
his engineer Polindus, who informed him, 
that art furniſhed no method of ſurmounting 


| ſuch difficulties, which could be effected by 
time alone; whereupon he reſolved, in order 
to make his army amends for the great fa- 


tigue it had undergone, to repair with a con- 


\  fiderable body of troops to Byzantium, and 


block it up. That city, drained as it was 
by ſending aid to Perinthus, was by no means 
in a condition to ſuſtain a ſiege of any length, 
and Philip would certainly have made himſelf 
maſter of it, had not Phocyon, juſt then, been 
diſpatched by the Athenians to the aſſiſtance 
of the Byzantines. The Athenians were 
immediately joined by the inhabitants of the 
Cherſoneſe, and Philip not chooſing to cope 


with ſuch a number of enemies, raifed both 


ſieges, and retired with his troops, greatly fa- 
tigued and diſpiritee. 
Philip, not in the leaſt daunted by this mis- 


| fortune, immediately propoſed conditions of 


peace, and turned his arms againſt a Scythian 
prince, whom he totally routed with all his 
forces, and enriched. his own ſoldters with 
the booty. The Triballi, a ſavage people, 
having refuſed Philip a paſſage through their 
country, if he would not buy it with part = 
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Philip of Macedon. T2 
the ſpoils, he immediately gave them battle; 
in the engagement Philip received a wound, in 
his thigh, and his horſe was killed under him. 
Being in great danger, his ſon Alexander 
flew to his aſſiſtance, and reſcued him from 
the Barbarians; when remounted again, he 
gave the enemy a complete overthrow, and 
Dufte T—— 
Philip having found means to get himſelf 
choſen general of the Amphyctions, marched 
with his. army, under pretence of executing 
their commande, but in reality to effect his 
own purpoſes; for having entered Greece 
with his army, he ſeized upon Elatea, a. 
great city of Phocis, built on the banks of 
the river Cephiſus. The Athenians were 
greatly alarmed: upon hearing of Philip's 
march; they. were adviſed by Demoſthenes. 
to ſend: ambaſſadors. throughout all- Greece, 


and in particular, to the Thebans, to engage 


them to riſe at once. The Thebans were 
ſo affected by the eloquence and juſt reaſon- 
ing of Demoſthenes, who was at the head 
of the embaſly to their city, that they readil 
cloſed with the Athenians, and conſulted with 
Demoſthenes. upon the meaſures proper to be 
taken in ſuch an emergency. Philip, there- 
upon, ſent ambaſiadors to Athens, to treat 
of a peace, but all his deſigns were baffled by 
Demoſthenes. An army being raiſed, march- 
ed with all ſpeed to Eleuſis, where they were 


joined by the Thebans. The a;my of the 


confe- 
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confederates was numerous, but it was led 


by generals defective both in conduct and: 
courage. Chares and Lyſicles commanded 
the Athenians, and even the names of the 
Theban generals are not known; however, 


they prepared to come to an engagement. 


Philip, with the ſame intention, advanced to 
Chæronæa, in the neighbourhood of which 


city the confederates had pitched their 
camps. About ſun riſe, the day following, 


the two armies joined battle, and the confe- 
derates being totally defeated, the authority 
of Philip was thoroughly confirmed. 
Philip, encouraged by this acceſſion of pow- 


er, convened an aſſembly of the ſtates of 
Greece, by which he was choſen generaliſſimo 


of the Greeks, and conſtituted their leader 
againſt the Perſians. - Having by the influ- 


ence of his authority ſettled a peace amon 


them, and determined the number of troops 
which was to be furniſhed by each, he re- 


turned to Macedon, in order to prepare for 


this important expedition. He began, by 
conſulting the oracle of Delphos, with regard 
to the ſucceſs of the Perſian war. From the 
anſwer which he received, he inferred, that he 


was to lead the Perſian king as a victim to be 


offered to the Gods of Greece, as Pythia had 


expreſſed herſelf in theſe terms, the head of 


the ox if encircled with wreaths, it is doomed to 


laughter, and ſball ſhortly fall. 
But 
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Alexander the Great. PS 


But the event ſoon proved, that Philip 
bad greatly miſtaken the meaning of the ora- 


cle, for he was ſhortly after aſſaſſinated at 
the Theatre, by Pauſanias, a young noble: 
man who was irritated againſt him, becauſe 


he had declined giving him ſatisfaction for 


an affront received from Attalus, the uncle 


of his wife. 
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CH AP. I. 

Of the wars of Alexander the Great. 
ALEXANDER, fo generally known 
by the ſurname of the Great, * aſcend- 
ed the throne of Macedon, at twenty years 


of age. Being in great danger from the bar- 


barous nations, with which Philip had often 
fought, it was his firſt care to reduce them. 
With this view he marched to the banks of 


the Danube, and having croſſed that river, 
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5 Of the wars A. 
in one night defeated the king of the Triballi, 
put the Getz to flight, and reduced ſeveral 


barbarous nations. The Thebans having 
been encouraged to revolt,. by a falſe report 


of Alexander's death, that monarch marched | 


up to the walls of their city, and having re- 


quired of them to deliver up to him Phenix, 
and Prothytes, the authors of the revolt, pro- 


miſed- a general pardon to all that ſhould 
come over to him. But the Thebans return- 
ed this indulgence with an inſult, requiring 


to have Philotas and Antipater delivered up 
to them, and publiſhed a declaration, inviting 


all who wiſhed well to the liberty of Greece, 
to join with them in its defence. Alexander 


finding gentle methods ineffectual, came to 


an engagement with the Thebans, wherein 
the latter behaved with a bravery not to be 


* expected from their force, for the enemies 


army greatiy ſurpaſſed theirs in number. But 
being ſoon charged in the rear by thoſe that 
ſurvived of the Macedonian garriſon in the 
citadel, they were, for the moſt part, cut to 
pieces, and the city taken and plundered. 

Great were the calamities ſuffered by the 


Thebans, when their city was ſacked. A 


body of Thracians having pulled down and 
rifled the houſe. of Timoclea, a lady. of the 
firſt rank, their chief ſeized her, and having 
gratified his brutal luſt with her, inquired 
whether ſhe had any hidden treaſures, Ti- 
maclea having anſwer&*'in the 
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im a well, told him, that as ſoon as ever 
the enemy had entered the city, ſhe had her- 
ſelf thrown into it all her moſt valuable ef- 
eas. The officer hereupon approaching the 
well, and ſtooping down to obſerve its depth, 


Timoclea, who ſtood behind, exerting her ut- 


moſt ſtrength, puſhed him into it, and then 
ſtoned him to death. Being ſeized by the 
Thracians, ſhe was carried before Alexander, 
who afking her who ſhe was, ſhe made an- 
{wer, with an undaunted air; I am ſiſter to 
Theœgines, who was killed at the battle of 
Charonea, where he defended the liberty of 
Greece againſt king Philip. 

The prince, ſtruck by ſo noble an anſwer, 
gave orders that the lady ſhould be permitted 
to go wherever ſhe pleaſed,” with her chil. 
dren. tare ins 8d 

So great was the reſentment of Alexander 
at the revoit of the Thebans, that he cauſed 
the city to be demoliſhed. He, however, ſet 
at liberty the prieſts, all thoſe who had right 
of hoſpitality with the Macedonians ; the de- 
ſcendants of Pindar, the celebrated Lyrick 
Poet, and thoſe who had been — the 
revolt; but all the reſt, who amounted in 
1 to thirty thouſand, he cauſed to be 
old. | 

Alexander, encouraged by this ſucceſs, con- 
vened an aſſembly of the ſtates of Greece at 
Corinth, by which he was, without difficulty, 
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choſen generaliſſimo of all the Grecian forces 


in the ſame manner as his father Philip had 
been. This point being gained, Alexander, 
after having ſettled the affairs of Macedon, 
and appointed Antipater Viceroy, during his 
abſence, / ſet out upon his expedition to Aſia. 
His army was not very conſiderable, it amount- 
ed only to thirty thouſand foot, and four or 
five thouſand horſe, but they were all valiant 
men, well diſciplined, and experienced in the 
art of war; in a word, they were the veteran 
ſoldiers of king Philip, and moſt of the offi- 
cers were fixty years oid. 
Tue infantry was led by Parmenio. His 
fon Philotas was at the head of eighteen hun- 
dred horſe, and Callas led a body of Theſſa- 
lian cavalry equal in number; the remainder 
© of the cavalry, which amounted tofix hundred, 
had its particular general. The Thracians 
and Pœonians, whoſe poſts were in the front, 
were under the command of Caſſander. Alex- 
ander bent his march along the lake Cereinum, 
towards Amphipolis, and having paſſed the 
river Strymon, and then the Hebrus, afrived 
at Seſtos in twenty days time. He then gave 
orders to Parmenio to paſs over from Seſtos, 
to Abidos, with the whole cavalry, and part 
of the foot, which he effected accordingly, 
by means of a hundred and threeſcore gallies, 
and a conſiderable number of flat- bottom 
boats. Alexander fteered his own galley 
from Eleontum to the port of the Achaians, 
and being arrived at the midit of the Helleſ- 
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pont, he ſacrificed a bull to Neptune, and 
the Nereids; and poured libations into the 
ſea from a golden goblet. It is added by 
ſome hiſtorians, that after he had thrown a 
javelin at the land, as it were, in order to 
take poſſeſſion of it, he leaped on ſhore from 
his veſſel, completely armed, and cauſed altars 
to be raiſed to Jupiter, Minerva, and Her- 
cules, for having afforded him their aſſiſt- 
ance in ſo ſignal a manner. 

So much did Alexander rely upon his good 
fortune, and the rich ſpoils, that he had 
made no great proviſion for this expedition, 
in a perſuaſion that the war, if carried on with 
ſucceſs, would ſupply him with whatever. he 
wanted. It is faid, that he had not more 
than ſeventy talents to pay his army, and 
proviſion only for a month. His Patrimony 
he had divided among his generals and ſol- 
diers, and had found means to inſpire his 
whole army with ſuch confidence, that they 
N themſelves ſecure of victory before- 
and. F 

Alexander, being at length arrived upon 
the banks of the — a river of Phry- 
gia, the Satrapæ, (for ſo the generals who 
commanded the Perſian king's forces were 
called) poſted on the other ſide, reſolved to 
oppoſe his paſſage. The army which they 


headed amounted to no leſs than one hun- 


dred thouſand foot, and upwards of ten thou- 
land horſe, Memnon, the Rhodian, who was 


{ct 
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fet over the whole coaſt of Aſta, by Darius, 
had adviſed the Satrapæ not to . an en- 
gagement, but to lay waſte che plains and 


the cities, in order to diſtreſs Alexander's 
army by famine, and lay him under a neceſ- 
This, though the! 


fity of quitting Aſia. 
wiſeſt council that could be given, was op- 


poſed by Arſites, a Phrygian Satrapa, who de- 
clared he would never conſent to let the ter- 


ritories under his government be ravaged, 
As Memnon was a foreigner, the Perſians 


conceived a ſuſpicion of his integrity, for 


which reafon the worſt advice was followed, 
Alexander continued his march at the head of 
his heavy artillery, drawn up in two lines, 
with the cavalry in the wings: the baggage 
brought up in the rear. When arrived upon 
the banks of the Granicus, he was adviſed 
by Parmenio to pitch his camp there, that 
the ſoldiers might have time to reſt them- 
ſelves; and to defer paſſing the river till next 
morning, beeauſe the enemy would then find 
it more difficult to prevent him. But Alex- 
ander, whofe foul was more active than that 
of Parmenio, declared it as his opinion that 
they ſhould avail themſelves of the terror into 
which his unexpected arrival had thrown the 
Perfians. The oppoſite ſhore was lined by 


the enemies cavalry, which formed a large 
front, and ſtood prepared to diſpute the paſ- 
ſage of Alexander. The infantry, which 
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conſiſted” chiefly of Greeks in the Perſian 
ſervice, was poſted behind upon an emi- 
nence. 

The two armies ſtood a long time in ſight 
of each other, betpre they joined battle. The 
Perſians waited till the Macedonians ſhould 
enter the river, thinking that the time of 


their landing, would be the moſt favourable 


opportunity of attacking them. The Lace- 
taken up in chooſing a proper place to croſs 
over. Alexander having ordered his horſe 
to be brought, commanded the Grandees of 
his court to follow him. The right wing he 
commanded himſelf, the left was commanded 
by Parmenio. The king having ordered a 
ſtrong detachment to enter the river, imme- 
diately followed it himſelf, with the remain- 
der of his forces. He then gave directions to 
Parmenio, to advance with the left wing. The 
Perſians immediately let fly a volley of ar- 
rows, and exerted their utmoſt efforts to 
prevent the Macedonians from landing. A 
herce engagement enſued hereupon, thoſe 
on one fide being bent upon landing, thoſe 
on the other, upon preventing them. The 
Macedonians were ſorely galled by the 
ſhowers of arrows poured down upon them 
by the Perſians from the riſing ground, and 
therefore at firſt, were in ſome perplexity, 
thoſe who compoſed the foremoſt ranks be- 
ing moſtly ſlain. Alexander baving rein- 
forced 
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forced them with his beſt troops, led then 
on himfelf, and they being encouraged by 
his preſence, puſhed the enemy vigorouſly, 
and routed them totally; whereupon the 
whole army followed after, croſſed the river, 
and the enemy was attacked on all ſides. As 
the commanders of the enemies army, fought 
in the thickeſt part of their cavalry, Alex- 
ander firſt turned his whole force there : the 
battle raged with extraordinary violence near 
his perſon, and though only cavalry was en- 
gaged, they fought like foot, man to man, | 
without giving ground on either fide. The 
ſon-in-law of Darius, Spithrobates by name, 
diſplayed an uncommon courage in this en- 
gagement; accompanied by forty Perſian lords 
of conſummate valour, all his relations, he 
ſpread terror on every ſide. Alexander think- 
ing him an adverſary worthy of him, clapt 
ſpurs to his horſe, and rode up to him; they 
forthwith engaged-in fingle combat, and hay- 
ing, at firſt, wounded each other ſlightly by 
throwing their javelins, Spithrobates drew 
his ſword and attacked Alexander with great 
fury, but Alexander eaſily eluded the biow, 
and thruſting his pike into the face of his ad- 
verſary, left him dead upon the field. Roſa- 
ces, brother to Spithrobates, perceiving what 
had happened, gave Alexander a blow upon 
the head with his battle-ax, but this had no 
other effect, than to beat off his plume, and 
make a fracture in his helmet, As he was 
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pon the point of giving a ſecond blow, Cli- 
tus cut off Roſaces's hand with his ſcimitar, 


Jand acquired the greateſt glory which a ſub- 
Fe can attain, name!yy that of vie the life 
ſof his king. 


The ſoldiers of A frat: by the 


danger to which they had ſeen their general 


expoſed, continued the fight with redoubled 
ardour; the two wings of the Perſians were 
ſoon broke, and put to flight, but Alexander, 
inſtead of purſuing” them, charged the foot 
ithout a momont's delay. Theſe at firſt 


Stood their ground, but ah ſooner did they 


Derceive 2 attacked at once by the 
cavalry, and the Macedonian Phalanx, (which 
had by that time croſſed the river,) but they 
betook themſelves to light, all except the 


Grecian infantry in the ſervice of Darius. 


his body of troops having retired to an emi- 
ence, applied to Alexander for permiſſion 
o withdraw in ſecurity, but he, incenſed at 
hem as traitors to their country, ruſhed into 
he midſt of them, where his * horſe was 
killed under him. The battle was always 


otteſt near his perſon: moſt of the Mace- 


donians who were ſlain, fell fighting cloſe by 
im, for the adverſaries whom thay had to 


—_— 


— — 


* This was not the celebrated horſe, ſo well 
mnown by the name of Bucephalus, 
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cope with, were well diſciplined, and the I 
rendered dangerous by deſpair. After a long hin, 
and obitinate reſiſtance, this whole body wav! 
cut off, excepting only two thouſand whoſWexa: 
were taken priſoners. Several of the Perſiauſſthe! 
nerals were ſlain in this engagement, Such|{h< 
Was the deſpair of Arſites, at having by his|Wbie! 
imprudent advice given occaſion to this defeat, from 
that he retired into Phrygia, and there 1aidÞt- [ 
violent hands upon himſelf. On the ſide o Hex 
the Perſians were ſlain twenty thouſand foot (the 
and two thouſand five hundred horſe; on rom 
the ſide of the Macedonians, twenty-five mo! 
of the royal horſe were killed at the firſ ſilve 
onſet, about ſixty of the ordinary cavalry 
were ſlain, and near thirty of the ſoot. Al A 
thoſe who fell upon this occaſion, were, by 
the orders of Alexander, buried with extra- 
ordinary marks of honour, and particular 
ratifications conferred upon their father; 
and children. This conqueror, who waz 
no leſs diftinguiſhed for poſſeſſing the virtue: Perl 
of humanity than for his valour, took par- Mile 
ticular care of the wounded, viſited them il rend 
perſon, and ſaw their wounds dreſſed. H: med 
moreover, granted the rites of Sepulture to the 
noblemen of Perſia, and to the Greeks who forn 
were ſlain in the ſervice of Darius ; but ſuch 
_ Greeks as he had taken priſoners, he cauſed 
to be put in irons and ſent to work as ſlaves 
in Macedonia, for having eſpouſed the caule 
| 0 


Alexander the Great. = . 


d then bf the Barbarians againſt their country, a 
a longing which was altogether inconſiſtent 
dy waf$vih the duty which they owed it. A- 
1 who exander allowed the Greeks their ſhare of 
Perſianfthe honour of gaining this victory. He made 
\ SuchMthe Athenians a preſent of three hundred 
by hizWbiclds, which was part of the ſpoil taken 
defeat from the enemy, and upon the remainder of 
re laidllit, he cauſed theſe words to be inſcribed: 
ſide o Hlexander, ſon of Philip, with the Greeks, 
d foot, (the Lacedæmonians excepted) won theſe ſpoils 
e; on 
ty-fiveſſmother he beſtowed moſt of the gold and 
e firfffilver plate, the purple carpets, and other 
avalry magnificent pieces of Perſian furniture. 

Ai After the battle of Granicus, the firſt mi- 
re, by 
extra- 
ticular 
father 
o - Was 
71rtues 
c par- 
lem in 
3 He 


Alexander, is the ſiege of Miletus: before 
he marched thither with his army, his own 
fleet, under the command of Nicanor, had 
lain there for ſome time, and that of the 
Perſians was not far from the city. The 
Mileſians were of themſelves inclined to ſur- 
render to Alexander, but Memnon, who im- 


s hoff formed a reſolution to defend it. Memnon, 
ſucll upon this occaſion, behaved in ſuch a manner 


-auſed as might become a general of his courage and 
ſlave l conduct. For though the haven was blocked 


cauſe up by the Macedonian fleet, and Alexander's 
offs infantry ſtormed the place with fury, Mem- 
Vol. EIt, \ C | non 


3 a 


rom the barbarians who inhabit Aſia. On his 


litary operation that occurs in the reign of 


mediately after*the battle of Granicus, had 
to the Entered the place with a conſiderable force, 
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non made a vigorous defence, and the city 
being taken, retired with 'the garriſon inte 
an iſland, where part of the mercenaries ca 
pitulating, were received by Alexander inte 
His ſervice ; whilſt Memnon, with the remain. 
der, retired to Halicarnaſſus. Alexander, be- 
ing in full poſſeſſion of Miletus, treateg the 
citizens in a very indulgent manner, but 
cauſed all the ſtrangers to be fold for ſlaves. 

No ſooner had Alexander poſſeſſed him. 
felt of Miletus, but all the cities between 
that and Halicarnaſſus ſubmitted to him, and 
the reſt thought proper to follow their exam- 
ple as ſoon as he approached their gates; but 
Alexander was well aware that it would be 
a difficult matter for him to make himſelf 
maſter of the city of Halicarnaſſus: Memnon, 
who had been created high admiral and go- 
vernor of the Lower Aſia, by Darius, com- 
manded there ; the city was defended by a 
numerous garriſon. Alexander pitched his 
camp fiye ſtadia from the city: he, with the 
utmoſt care provided all things neceſſary for 
carrying on the ſiege, and in the mean time 
had frequent ſkirmiſhes with thoſe of the gar- 
riſon, who often {allied out againſt him. = 
tain citizens, of *Myndus, whilſt Alexander 
was intent upon beſieging Halicarnaſſus, pro- 
miſed him under hand, to deliver up their 
City tg him, if he would but approach it in 
the night with a numerous body of troops. 
Alexander thought this propoſition was by no 
means 
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de cin cans to be rejected, and prepared to go up- 
n Into n the expedition with a conſiderable body of 
er 0. horſe, and a proper number of light armed 
Er Into | 


foot, to ſecond them. At midnight he ad- 
vanced to the walls of Myndus, according to 
agreement, but not finding the citizens Jil 
poſed to perform their promiſe, and confi- 
dering that he was not provided either with 


e main. 
T, be. 


ef the 


r, but 


2 engines or ſcaling ladders, as he reckoned 

MY on having the city delivered up to him, 
t UPO 8 | * . {i | 
TOE he, however, gave directions to the Mace- 
1, an | 


donian Phalanx, to undermine the walls, 
which they did with fuch ſucceſs, that they 
ſoon overturned one of its towers, but could 
not make a breach in the wall itfelf. The 
citizens having received ſuccours from the 


2Xam- 
3 3 but 
11d be 
imſelf 


on, Halicarnaflians,' made a vigorous defence; fo 

go- that Alexander, not being able to take it at 

Dom- che firſt aſſault, quitted it, and returned to 

by 2 the ſiege of Halicarnaſſus. As it was abſo- 

* m jutely neceſfary, in order to carry it on with 
; 


ſucceis, that the wooden towers which they 
y for I made uſe of, in order to caſt their miſſive 
ume weapons againſt the bęfieged, and the engines 
mn” with which they ſhook the walls, ſhould be 


ver” if :hie to-2dvance; he, ordered the ditch, which | 


nder furrounded the walls of the citys to he filled 


PO vp. This being done, the towers were brought 
heir gn, but the beſieny allied forth by night, 
© min order to burn both tlie towers and engines; 
* in this they would have certainly ſucceeded, had 


they not been encountered by the Macedo- 
_ e nians 
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nians who were poſted to guard the engines, 


and others who came to their aſſiſtance upon] 
hearing the noiſe of the ſkirmiſh ; ſo that 
having loft ſeveral of their men, they were | 
forced to retire with precipitation into the} 
Upon this occaſion, there fell on the 
ſide of the Halicarnaſſians, one hundred and | 
ſeveaty, on the fide of the Macedonians, | 
ſixteen were ſlain, and near three hundred | 
wounded; for as this conflict happened in the 
night, they were not well able to clude the 


City. 


darts and arrows of their adverſaries. 


The beſieged, for a long time, continued to 
make an obſtinate defence, but at length, 
Memnon, and the reſt of the Perſian com- 
manders, reflecting that the place could not | 
hold out, becauſe part of their walls | 


lon 

Way already demoliſhed, part upon the point 
ot falling down, arid that many of thoſe who 
defended the city, had been either ſlain in the 
ſeveral ſallies that had been made, or ren- 
dered unſerviceable by their wounds; they, 
after mature deliberation, in the night time, 
ſet fire to the wooden tower which the 

had erected to defend them from the enemy's 
engines, and to the arſenal in which their en- 
gines were depoſited, as well as to ſome houſes 
contiguous to the wall; the fire raged therea- 


bouts with great violence, as the wind blew 


much fire thither from the tower and arſenal. 
This made ſome of the townſmen to retire to 


2a caltle in an Iſland, and others to another 


caſtle, 
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ines, caſtle, which went by the name of Salmais 3 


pon Alexander receiving information of this from 
that deſerters, though it was almoſt midnight, he 
were BY fent a body of Macedonians thither, with 


the orders to put thoſe who ſet fire to the city, 


| the to the ſword, but to ſpare ſuch as they found 


and in their houſes. Next morning Alexander 


ans, having taken a view of the caſtles which had 
dred I been ſeized upon by the Perſians, and their 
the mercenary ſoldiers, thought it was not ad- 


the viſcable to lay fiege to them, becauſz it would 
de a work of too much time, and becauſe they 


d to E would prove of but little ſervice. After the 
oth, reduction of the city, he therefore ordered 
om- i the engineers to carry the engines to Tralles, 
not WF which city he quickly took and cauſed to be 
alls razed to the ground. | 4 

oint Halicarnaſſus being demoliſhed, the Mar- 
vho BM marians were the next who felt the force of 
the ¶ Alexander's conquering arm. The Mar- 
en- marians inhabited the borders of Lycia; their 
ey, city they looked upon as impregnable, it be- 
me, Wing ſeated amongſt rocks. Theſe barbarians, 
hey urho were ftrongly attached to the Perſians, 
Wand very eager for ſpoil, falling upon the rear 
Wot Alexander's army, flew a great number of 
Nlacedonians, and took a conſiderable booty. 
Hlexander, greatly irritated at this behaviour, 


lew immediately laid fiege to the town, and 
nal. {Wtormed it for two days ſucceflively. Amongſt 


the beſieged were ſeveral old men, who per- 
luaded them to ſurrender, but as they were 
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all unanimous in rejecting this advice, their 
elders exhorted them to put all thoſe who 


were unſerviceable to death, and, ſword in] 
hand, force a paſſage through the enemy, 
The young men generally approving; of this 


advice, they each went home, and made a 
great fealt ; 
chear fully with their wives and children, they 
ſhut the doors of their houſes, and then ſet 
fire to them. This done, they, though in 


number but ſix hundred, fallied out boldly, 


and forced the Macedonian guard, and Seine 
the mountains. | 
As ſoon as the weather permitted the war 


to be carried on, Alexander having ſent part 


of his forces through. the mountains to Per- 
ga, led the reſt by the ſea ſhore, paſſing by 
a promontory, where the way is altogether 


impaſſable, except when the north. winds 


low, At the time of Alexander's march, 
the wind, which had long been ſoutherly, 
changed on a ſudden, and blew with violence 
from the north, which made both him and his 
ſoldiers believe that they owed their eaff 
paſſage to the aſſiſtance of the Deity. The 
king, in his march, was met by the ambaſ- 
ſadors of the Aſpendians, who intreated him 
not to put a garriſon into their city, as they 
were well. diſpoſed to become his faithful 
ſubjects ; this he readily agreed to, requiring 
them only to pay fifty talents, and furniſh 


bun with che ſame number of horſes as they 


formerly 
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their WM formerly did Darius, to theſe terms they made 
Who no objection; but, whilſt Alexander was buſy 
d inf in reducing other neighbouring Cittes, the 
emy, Þ Aſpendians fortified their city, and retracted 


f this the promiſe of obedience they had made. 

ade a Hereupon Alexander marched aginſt them 

rank BY without any delay. The city of 4 ſpendus ſtood 

they moſtly upon a high and craggy rock, upon the 

n ſet BY banks of the river Eurymedon, ' but the rock 

h inis ſurrounded by a conſiderable number of 

dh, houſes, Which again are ſurrounded with a 

aincl wall. Upon the approach of Alexander, the 

inhabitants of the lower town were ſeized 

Wa with dread, and retired precipitately to the 

bart upper town, when Alexander faw this, he j 

Per- entered the lower town with his army, I 

g vv and encamped within the walls. The f 

ether Aſpendians perceiving that they had no re- 

vine fource left, ſent again to Alexander, intreat- 

arch, ing him to accept the former conditions. 

1erly, Alexander,” not being willing to undertake a 

lence long ſiege, the place being of uncommon 

id hö ſtrength, was willing to make an accommoda- 

cash tion with them ; but at the fame time required 

The them to deliver up their chief citizens as hoſ- 

nbal- tages ; ; that the promiſed number of horſes 

hin ſhould be delivered directly, and the number 

they of talents doubled; that they ſhould receive a 

ithful garrifon from him, and pay a yeatly tribute 

111088 to the Macedonians ; and laitly, that the cauſe 

1rnifh concerning the land, of which they had un- 

they juſtly deprived their neighbours, ſhould be 

merh referred to umpires. 
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Alexander then continued his march to 


Telmiſſus, a city ſtrongly fortified, and ſitu- 


ated on the ſummit of a lofty mountain, op- 
p:fite to which was another of equal height, 


155 a narrow defile between the two. The | 


Telmiſſians had ſecured this pals, and if they 
had defended it properly, they might have 


fi the king from paſſing that way, 


ut Alexander having pitched his camp at the 
entrance of the paſſage. about evening, as if With 
a view of attacking them the next morning, 


he found the next day that all the Telmiſſians! 


had retired into their city. Alexander did 
not, however, think proper to lay ſiege to 1 el- 


miſſus, on account of its great ſtrength, but 


continued his march through Phrygia, with 
a reſolution to aſſemble all his forces at Gor- 
dium, to which place Parmenio had marched 
before, by his order, as well as Ptolemy and 
his colleagues. On his march he was met by 
deputies from the Athenians, who humbly 
requeſted him to diſmiſs ſuch of their citi- 


Zens as he had taken fighting for the Perſians, 


but this Alexander, declined till the war was 
over, telling them, he would then be very 


ready to hear what they could alte! in fa- 
vour of their citizens. 


Alexander arriving ſome time after at 
Ancyra, a city of Galatia, the province 


of Palphlagonia received his yoke; continu- 
ing his conqueſts, he ſubdued Cappadocia as 
far as the river Halys, and then marched on 

| | in 
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The! The firſt of theſe Alexander choſe to ſur- 
| priſe by a quick march, but when he came 


to a part of it called the camp of Cyrus, he 
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in order to poſſeſs himſelf of Cilicia. 


of Amanus, the third near the bay of Iflus. 
received information that the Perſians had 


been beforehand with him, having ſent a 
conſiderable body of troops to defend it. He 


did not however drop his deſign, but marched 


in the night time with his horſe and light- 


armed foot to the mouth of the paſs, with 


a deſign to attack it in the morning. But 
long before day- break, the enemy evacuated 
the place, and betook themſelves to flight. 
Alexander, without delay, took poſſeſſion of 
it, and the next day marched with his whole 
army into Cilicia. 

At his entrance into the province, he was 
informed, that Arſames, who governed Tar- 
ſus, was upon the point of quitting it, and 


that the inhabitants feared he would plunder 


the City before he abandoned it. To prevent 
this, Alexander, marched thither with the 
utmoſt expedition, and got there time enough 
to prevent it. However, this expeditious 
march fatigued him greatly, and he fell ſo 
ill, that his life was deſpaired of; though ſome 
tay, he got this illneſs by bathing in the ri- 
ver Cydnus. Having recovered” his health, 


be ſent Parmenio to ſeize the ſecond ſtrei ;ohts, 
C 5 and: 


It had 
three famous paſſes, the firſt at its entrance, 
called the gate, the ſecond called the ſtreights 


34 the wars of | 
and himſelf reduced ſeveral neighbouring places, 
Alexander, whilſt he was at Sali, entertain- 
ed his army with very magnificent feaſts and 
ſhows, on hearing that the generals of Da- 
rius had been beat, and, great conqueſts 
made on the Helleſpont by . Ptolemy and 
Aſander, two of his own, generals, g 
afrerwards informed that Barts had paſled 
through Syria, and was, within two days 
march .of the ſtreights, he immediately ad- 
vanced his army to meet him, and got into 
the ncighbourhood of the city of Myriandrus; 
whilft Darius reached the city of Iſſus, and 
put, moſt of the Macedonians, there to the 
ſword.” Alexander, who expected that Da- 
ius would have ſtopt in the open part of the 
country, was ſurpriſed to hear he had quitted 
it, and was got behind him. He therefore 
prepared for repaſſing the mountains the next 
morning, which they began at day- break. 


The right wing with a battalion of heavy- 


armed troops, and the targeteers commanded 
by Nicanor, the , ſon of ' Parmenio, keeping 
cloſe to' the mountains, as did the left wing 
to the ſea-ſhore, commanded by Parmenio, 
that the Perſians might not ſurround them. 
Cœnus and Perdiccas, with their corps, 
marched next, reaching to the Macedonian 
phalanx, whilſt three other bodies marched 
on the left, under their ſeveral generals, 
Amyntas, Ptolemy, and Meleager; the foot 
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laces, appointed for their ſupport, were commanded ' 


rtain- by Craterus. | 4 
ts and Darius, finding he wanted room to draw 
f Da- up his army, ordered the twenty thouſand 
queſts foot, and thirty thouſand horſe, that had 
and paſſed the Penarus, to repaſs that river. 
Being Thirty. thouſand Greek mercenaries, with 
paſſed ſixty thouſand heavy- armed troops, there 
days not being room to draw up more, compoſed 
y ad- the firſt line. Towards the mountains on 
Into the left, were twenty thouſand men, which 
drus; from the hollowing ſituation of the place, 
andi were brought quite behind the right wing 
s the of Alexander. The remainder of the troops 
Da- were formed into cloſe and uſeleſs lines, be- 
f the hind the Greek mercenaries, to the amount 
uttedM of fix hundred thouſand men. Darius now 


cfore W recalled the horſe who had repaſled the river, 
next rofted part of them oppoſite the Macedoni- 


CA, ans, commanded by Parmenio, and the others 
towards the mountains, but finding they. 
nded were uſeleſs there, he ordered moſt of them 
Ping to remove to the right, and then, as was 


avy- 


SR uſual with the kings of Perſia, took upon 
no, himſelf the command of the main body. 
em. Alexander obſerving that the chief of the 
PS Perſian horſe,” were oppoſed to his left wing, 
nian ordered the Theſlalian horſe privately to re- 
ched move thither, placing in their ſtead, ſome bri- 
rals, gades of horſe, detached: from the van, and 
foot W ſome light-armed troops; and then, to fa- 


nted your the center of his army, which this new 
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diſpoſition had weakened, he gave orders, that 
the advanced poſts on the left of the enemy, 
which he feared moſt, ſhould be attacked at 
the beginning of the battle; and, when they 
were eaſily driven from them, he recalled as 
many troops as were wanting to reinforce 
the center. 5 
Thus were both armies diſpoſed before the 
battle of Iſſus *, when Alexander ordered his 
army to move ſlowly, that his men might 
take breath, not expecting to engage till 
late, for Darius ſtill remained on the other 
ſide of the river, to keep the advantageous 
poſt he poſſeſſed; he alſo defended ſuch parts 
of the ſhore as were not craggy with paliſa- 
docs; this made the Macedonians conclude 
he feared a defeat. At length the two ar- 
mies came in fight, when Alexander rode 
along the ranks, called the principal officers 
by their names, of both his own forces, and 
of the foreigners, and exhorted the ſoldiers 
to ſignalize themſelves ; adapting his addreſs 
by turns to the peculiar genius and diſpoſi- 
tion of each nation, and when he had ended, 
the whole army ſaluted him with a general 
ſhout, and expreſſed their eager deſire of be- 
ing immediately led to action. Alexander, 
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* Fought the fourth year of Alexander's 
reign. Year of the world 3672 ; before Chhriſt, 
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that Nas I before obſerved, advanced ſlowly at firſt, 
emy, ¶ but being now within, bow-ſhot of the ene- 
ed at I my, he ordered the right wing to enter the 
they river, that they might ſurpriſe the Barbari- 
ed as Mans, come ſooner to a cloſe engagement, 
and be leſs expoſed to the arrows of the 
enemy. 


the ! And thus the engagement begun, when 
d his both parties fought with the greateſt 3 
light Hand reſolution, charging ſword in hand, 


S:imed at each other's face; and a drad ful 
ſlaughter followed. As to Alexander, he both 
ſcommanded like a general, and fought like 
Ia private ſoldier, endeavouring all he could 


at the honour of killing Darius with his own. 


lude hand, who was very conſpicuous, being on 
ar- high chariot, which, though it gave him. 
rode the opportunity of animating his own men, 
icers by his preſence, yet greatly expoſed him to 
and the enemy. And now the battle became 
diers Net more furious and bloody, each fide fight- 
dreſs Hing with incredible bravery; when a great 
poſt- {MWnany of the Perſian nobility were flain. 


Alexander was very near attacking Darius 
Wimſelf, but being obſerved by Oxarthes, his 
brother, he ruſhed before the chariot, with 
he horſe he commanded, aad prevented A- 
exander's deſign. The horſes which drew 
the chariot of Darius, being much wounded, 
pranced about, and ſhook their yoke ſo vio- 
Wently, that they were very near overturnin 

the king, who, apprehenſive he ſhould fall 
| alive 
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alive into the enemy's hand, leaped down wer 
from his chariot, and mounted another. This {M119 
being obſerved by the reſt, they threw down its 
their arms, and fled as faſt they could. Alex- Gre 
ander was wounded in the engagement in pha 
his thigh, but without any bad conſequence, bra. 
Whilſt part of the Macedonian infantry, who Ml 
were on the right, were purſuing the advan- 
tage they had got over the Perſians, the other niar 
part met with great oppoſition from the 
Greeks, who obſerving that this body of in. 
fantry were no longer covered by the right 
wing of Alexander's army, that being en- 
gaged in purſuing the fugitive Perſians, came 


and attacked it in flank; this brought on 2 they 
bloody engagement, and victory was a long ict 
time dubious. The Greeks aimed at forcing VP" 
the Macedonians into the river, and ſtroye]inſt⸗ 
to recover the diſorder of their own left wing. tack 
On the part of the Macedonians, no leſ bly « 
bravery appeared, who did their utmoſt to laſt 
preſerve the advantage Alexander had beforc thelt 
obtained, and to maintain the reputation of bein 
their phalanx, which had always been looked out 
upon as unconquerable. The courage of Perf 
the Greeks and Macedonians was much heigh- from 
tened by that jealouſy which ſubſiſted between rider 
them. In the army of Alexander, Ptolemy hum 
the ſon of Seleucus, and an hundred and vera 
twenty principal officers, after having nobly 150 
ue 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their valour 
857 Were 


Alexander he Great. = : 
down were lain. The right, which proved victo- 
This MWrious under Alexander, having defeated all 
down its opponents, moved round to attack thoſe 
Alex. Greeks who had engaged the Macedonian 
ent in phalanx, and falling upon them with great 
ence, I bravery in their flank, entirely routed them. 

„Who The Perfian horſe in the right wing, at 
the firſt attack, not waiting till the Macedo- 


dvan- | 

other nians advanced to them, had paſſed the river, 
1 the] falling upon the Theſſalian horſe, and broke 
of in. ſeveral of its ſquadrons; when the reſt, to 
right avoid the fury of the charge, and to force 
g en- the Perſians to quit their ranks, feigned a 


retreat. This ſo animated the Perſians, that 


came 155 2 | | | 
they incautiouſly advanced, as if affured of 


t on 2 

long victory, and put themſelves into diſorder, 
ein which the Theſſalians taking advantage of, 
Non inſtantly turned about, and renewed the at- 
wing. tack with great bravery, the Perſians as no- 
MSF bly defending themſelves ; till Darius was at 
5ſt tod laſt obliged to fly, and the Greeks fell by 
before fÞ<1r victorious phalanx. The Perſian horſe 
on off Þ<ing. routed, determined the victory in fa- 
zoked vour of the Macedonians. . However, the 


Perſian horſe ſuffered much in their retreat, 
from the great weight of the arms of their 
riders, and being obliged to retire in great 


8 of 
elgh- 


,Weell 


lemy, numbers, and in much diſorder, through ſe- 
andi veral paſſes, they bruiſed and unhorſed one 
nobly another ; being all the while vigorouſly pur- 
our, led by the Theſſalian cavalry ; ſo that they 
Were 6 
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loſt a great many men. 


royal mantle. 


defeated the Greeks, and the Perſian horſe 


were put to flight, which ſecured Darius's 


retreat. 

After the battle, eight thouſand Greeks and 
their officers, who belonged to the Perſian 
monarch's army, retreated col the mountains 
to Tripoly, in Syria, where they found the 
veſſels that had brought them from Leſbos; 


part of theſe they fitted for their ſervice, and, 


to prevent a retreat, burned the remainder, 
Though the Barbarians had begun the en- 
gagement with great bravery, yet the "ey be- 


haved baſely afterwards, and fled different 
ways, regardleſs of every thing, but their 


own ſafety. Some took to the high road 
leading to Perſia, others fled into woods and 
mountains, and a few only retreated to their 
camp, which they found had been taken and 
plundered by the Macedonians. 

In this camp, were the mother of Darius, 
Syſigambis, and his queen, who was his 
ſiſter, two of the king's daughters, a fon of 
his, then a child, and ſome ladies belonging 
to the court, As to the others, with part of 

the 


I have already men- 
tioned that Darius himſelf fled ; this was as 
ſoon as his left wing was broke; having got 
to a craggy, ragged place, he mounted on a 
Horſe, and threw away his bow, ſhield, and 
As to Alexander, he did not 


attempt to purſue him, till his phalanx had 
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he king's treaſure, and ſuch things as contri- 

buted only to the purpoſes of pomp and lux- 
ury, they had been already removed to Da- 
maſcus. There were only about three thou- 
/and talents found in the camp ; but Parme- 
nio, when he afterwards took Damaſcus, got 
poſſeſſion of the reſt of the treaſure. 

Nizht coming on, Alexander, being weary 
of purſuing Darius, and thinking he ſhould 
ot be able to get up with him, returned back 
o the enemy's camp. The loſs of the Per- 
ſians was very great, Q. Curtius and Arrian, 
lay, an hundred thouſand foot, and ten thou- 
ſand horſe; whilſt that of Alexander, was 
but a very little. The behaviour of Alex- 
ander to the royal captives, was truly noble 
and humane, inſomuch that nothing but the 
indelible remembrance of vrhat they had 
been, could make them unhappy. His pru- 
cence and reſolution were ſo great, that hav- 
ing heard that the wife of Darius was very 
deautiful, he made a firm reſolution never to 
ſee her. 

He afterwards marched towards Syria. In 
the mean time, Parmenio led on toward 
L amaſcus ; but whilſt he was advancing thi- 
ther, the treacherous governor of that city, 
lent a letter to Alexander, offering to deliver 
p to him all the treaſures and other rich 
Kores belonging to Darius. But to conzeal 
bis treaſon from the inhabitants, he told 
hem he was not fafe in the city, and muſt 

there 
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therefore remove from thence, he according. 
ly, in the morning, packed up all the money 
and other valuables, and loaded a number 
men with them, and went with them, under 
a pretence of ſecuring them, though his true 
deſign was to convey them to the enemy; d 
this Parmenio was apprized, having openel 
the governor's letter to Alexander. . A 
ſoon as the men who carried the treaſure, 
tpied part of the army belonging to Parmenio, 
they threw down their loads in a fright, and 
fled, as did alſo the governor and the ſoldier 
who went to guard the treaſure. The field 
were inſtantly covered with immenſe riches; 
all the gold and ſilver deſigned for the pay oi 
Darius's army; the ſplendid equipages of the 
nobility ; golden vaſes and bridles, magnih:- 
ognt tents, carriages abandoned by theit 
Mn: in. ſhort, thoſe prodigious riches, 
which had been gathered together throug 
many ages, became in an inſtant an eaſy prey 
to the enemy. But a more affecting ſceni 
was the ſight of the wives of the ſatraps, and Fre 
grandees of Perſia, dragging their little chil- 


| Sing 
dren after them; among theſe, were three W. 


young princeſſes, daughters of Ochus, who as | 
was king of Perſia before Darius, a niece to fur! 
Darius; the wife of Artabazus, the greateſ ce! 
lord of the court, and his ſon Ilioneus; be- 7 


ſides ſome other noble perſons, who were al 
taken priſoners, and the city was alſo taken; P!“ 
beſides money and plate, which was afterward: 

| coined, 
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oined, amounting. to a prodigious ſum. 
here were taken priſoners, thirty thouſand 
men, ſeven thouſand beaſts laden with bag- 
gage, three hundred and twenty-nine of Pa- 
rius's concubines, all excellently ſkilled in 
muſic, and four hundred and ninety-two 
officers, whoſe buſineſs was to regulate and 
prepare every thing for entertainments; par- 
reaſure ticularly wreaths, perfumes, eſſences, to dreſs 
rmenioviands, to make pies, and all things in the 
ht, and paſtry way; to preſide over the wine cellars, 
ſoldien and to give out the wine, and the like kind 
e field Hof offices; to ſuch a height of luxury was the 
riches court of Perſia then arrived. ki | 
> pay off But to return to Darius, whom we left 
s of the fing before the conqueror; he, having rode 
nag nif. ſwiftly the whole night, attended only by a 


ording. 
money 
nber of 
„ under 
his true 
my; d 
opened 
Fu: 


y theiſ very few perſons, arrived at Sochus, a city 
riches two, or three, days journey from Iſſus, where 
hrougt the late battle was fought. Here he affem- 
ſy preyſi bled the ſmall remains of his army, about 


ſcene four thouſand men, Perſians and foreigners, 


8, ani From hence he made haſte to reach to Thap- 
le chil-W© facus, that he might have the Euphrates be- 
> three tween him and Alexander. As to the latter, 
s, who as he advanced into Syria, moſt of its cities 
1ece to ſurrendered to him. At Marathes, he re- 
zreateſſdeived a letter from Darius, in which he ſtiled 
$ ; be- himſelf king, without beſtowing that title on 
ere al Alexander; and expreſſed himſelf with great 
taken; pride and haughtineſs; which Alexander an- 
rwards ered in the ſame manner. 

coined, | | | | 'The. 
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44 Of the wars o, 
The next conſiderable undertaking of A- . 
lexander, was, that of the ſiege of Tyre; a 
which I ſhall not particularize here, as the % 
Jeader has already had an account of it“. 6 

Alfter the deſtruction of Tyre, Alexander Oi: 
marched to Jeruſalem, being exaſperated 
againſt the Jews, becauſe they had ſupplied| Th 
the Tyrians with corn and other proviſions, 
and had refuſed to ſubmit to him, when he 
ſummoned them fo to do; honeſtly anſwer- 
Ing, that they had taken an oath of fide- 
lity to Darius, and therefore would. never 
acknowledge any other king, as long as he 
lived. But the Samaritans acted very diffe- 
rently, for they readily ſubmitted to Alex- 
ander, and had ſent him eight thouſand men 
to aſſiſt at the reduction of Tyre, and elſe- 
where. Alexander, highly offended at this 


laine 

ado 
| iniſt 
ace 
teat « 
dvin 
his ve 
fared 


h ex 
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anſwer of the Jews, determined to treat = 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity. But as he Ales 


advanced to the city, Jaddus, the high þ. 
prieſt, by the order of God, revealed to him 2 A 
in a viſion the night before, went out of the * 
City to meet Alexander, clothed in his pon- 
tifical 10bes, with all the prieſts drefled alſo ] 
in their veſtments, and all the reſt clothed | 
in white. As ſoon as Alexander ſaw the | 
high prieſt, he was ſtruck with reverence for 
him, on whoſe mitre and forehead, a golden | 


—— 


E 


Vol. II. of this work, page 146—155. 
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Tyr hate was fixed, on which the name of God 
N J yas written, The king advanced to the 
_ ligh prieſt with much reſpect, bowed his 
Jer dy: adored the auguſt name upon his front, 
WO og od ſaluted him who wore it, with religious 
- ; K jd eneration. 
2 This extraordinary behaviour, he thus ex- 
k 5 lained to Parmenio: I do not,” ſaid he, 
(wer. adore the high- prieſt, but the God whoſe 
F fide inifter he is; for whilſt I was at Dia, in 
lacedonia, my mind wholly fixed on the 
reat deſign of the Perſian war, as I was re- 
7 *Þving the methods how to conquer Aſia, 
Al * lis very man, dreſſed in the ſame robes, ap- 
fared to me in a dream; exhorted me to ba- 
d elſe ſh every fear, bid me croſs the Helleſpont 
cly; and aſſured me, that God would 
arch at the head of my army, and give me 
e victory over that of the Perſians.” 
jah] Alexander alſo declared, that when he ſaw 
is prieſt, he knew him by his habit, his ſta- 
re, his air, and his face, to be the ſame perſon 


7 N zom he had ſeen in his dream; that he was 
allo nly perſuaded, it was by the command, 


| under the immediate conduct of heaven, 


1 at he had undertaken this war; that he was 
he f e he ſhould overcome Darius hereafter, and 
golden troy the empire of the Perſians; and that 


was the reaſon why he adored this God, 
he perſon of his prieſt. Alexander then 
braced the high- prieſt and all his brethren; 
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then walking in the midſt of them, entergþ 
Jeruſalem, where he offered ſacrifices to Gol 


0 
f . 


8 7 
u 
who afterwards ſhowed him thoſe prophciegg E 
Daniel, concerning himſelf“. The Joy-ani | b 
gladneſs with which Alexander was filled, upolſ 4 
hearing ſuch circumſtantial and advantageoy n 


promiſes, diſpoſed him to be very favourabk ® 


to the Jews, and granted them, at their re Thi 
queſt, to live according to their own lay 'M 
and to be exempt every ſeventh year fron, 
the uſual tribute, as they could not, on thi, 
year, ſow their land, according to their layf 


and conſequently could have no harveſt, * 


— 


— 


c ach 
*The reader, if he pleaſes, may conſult theſhroi 
at his leiſure; Dan. vii. 4,5, 6. xi. 2, 3, 4. he 
Alexander is particularly intended, vii. 6, by . 
ſpotted leopard, with four heads and four wing 8. 
repreſenting the mixture of good and bad qual : 
ties in him, his raſhneſs and impetuoſity, hisn 
pid conqueſts, flying with the ſwiftneſs of a buff 
of prey, rather than marching with the weigelt 
of an army, laden with the whole equipage de | 
war; ſupported by the valour and capacity Meir 
his army and of his generals, four of whom, M M. 
ter having aſſiſted him in the conqueſt of the eue c 
pire of the Medes and Perſians ; divided it amahzin 
themielves; the monarchy of the Greeks is M 
repreſented under the. ſymbol of a prodigiof 8 
large he-goat. 
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Alexander then marched for Egypt, but as 
ie found; Gaza was the only inlet into that 
5 to God wuntry, he determined on the ſiege of it. 
zh-prityrhis city had a very ſtrong garriſon, com- 
' phciesd nanded by Betes, one of Darius's eunuchs, 
Joy an brave and faithful ſervant to his maſter, 
led, upoſſnd who ſo vigorouſly defended the place, 
NtAgeouly ut although every art of war was employed 
avouraby gainſt it, the ſiege laſted two months, 
their re This ſo enraged Alexander, who had re- 
wn lamſtived two wounds, that he, forgetting his 
ear fro mer moderation and humanity, when he 
t, ON tht poſſeſſion of the city, cut ten thouſand 
their lauten to pieces, and ſent all the reſt, with their 
veſt. rives and children, into ſtavery. As to the 
—Spvernor, he ordered a hole to be bored thro? 
Ech of his heels, when a rope being put 
nſult through them, and this being tied to a cha- 
» 3, 4+ "ot, he ordered his ſoldiers to drag him 
. 6, bl und the city, till he died. „ 
b ol Seven days afterwards, he reached Pelu- 
15 Jum, where he was met by a great number 
I of a bu Egyptians, ready to acknowledge him for 
* weigh heir ſovereign ; ſo great was their hatred to 
quipage ie Perſians, and their deſire of changing 
-apacity Meir yoke for another, | 
whom, A Mazæus, judging it impoſſible to defend 
of the eue city of Memphis, which he governed, 
d it amMBinſt the great power of Alexander, opened 
ers 15 hh gates to receive him, and delivered up 
prodigion eight 
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convenient ſpot for a eity; he according) 


city there, which, after his 'vown name, h 
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eight hundred talents *, and all the king 
treaſure; thus Alexander became maſter 
Egypt, with little, or no, difficulty. Heaf. 
terwards determined to viſit the temple o 
Jupiter, and, paſſing down the river Mem. 
phis, till he came to the ſea, he kept along 
ewes: : 7 hm 7 4 25714030077 71 
After having paſſed by Canopus, he ob. 
ſerved, oppoſite to the fland of Pharos, 


ordered Dinocrates, the architect, to build 


called, Alexandria, and which in time be. 
came the capital of the kingdom. He n 
length arrived at the temple of Jupiter Am 
mon, after having led his army a very fi 
tiguing journey of ſixteen hundred ftadi 
moſtly through barren deſerts, in which the 
ſuffered much, moſtly from extreme thin 
Here his vanity cauſed him to have him 
felf declared the ſon of Jupiter, and then re 
ens into Ægypt, and wintered at Mem 

The next ſpring, having ſettled his af 
fairs in Ægypt, he led his army into the eal 
to purſue Darius; and at length arrived i 


3 „ 

4. : | e numbe 
* About one hundred and forty thouſaWvith t 
pounds. „ accoun! 
+ Hiſtoire ancienne, par M. Rollin. de Per 
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ing T hapſacus, where he paſſed a, bridge, that lay 
er of croſs the Euphrates, and continued his jour- 


ney towards the Tigris , where he expected 


le to come up with the enemy. Darius had 
lem already made ovettures of pe.ce to him twice, 
alon but finding at laſt, that there were no hopes of 

+ Wtheir concluding one, unleſs he reſigned the 
> ob whole empire to him, he therefore prepared 
08, bimſelf again for battle, For this ppcpolcy he 
lingh aſſembled in. Babylon, an army half as nume 
ulld rous again as that he had at Iſſus, marched 
e, M towards Nineveh : his forces covered all the 
ie bel plains of Meſopotamia. Advice being brought 
He that the enemy was not far off, he cauſed Sa- 
r Am tropates, colonel of the 1 to advance 
ry ft the head of a thouſand choſen horſe; and 


likewiſe gave fix thouſand to Mazzus, go- 


h theſ Vernot of the province ; all who were to pre- 
thirl vent Alexander from crofling the river, and 


to lay wafte the country through which 
zen that monarch was to paſs: but he arrived too 
X 4 | 


Mem Jate. | : | 3 | | 
Alexander ſounded thoſe parts of the river 


his which were . fordable, and, there the water, 
ne eal ; 2 4 f 1 neee | — — 
ved u 3 eee 7 FEES 


ye moſt rapid river in the. eaſt; a great 
number of rivulets run into it, bringing down 
houſaufi with them great ſtones ; it is called Tigris, on 

account of its prodigious, rapidity; Tigris being 
the Perſian name for an arrow. 
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50 Of the wars of 

at the entrance, came up to, the horſes bel. 
lies, and in the middle, to their breaſtz. 
Having drawn up his infantry in the form of 
a half-moon, and poſted his cavalry on the 
two wings, they advanced to the current of 
the water, with no great difficulty, carrying 
their arms over their heads, The king walk- 
ed on foot among the infantry, and was the 
firſt who appeared on the oppoſite ſhore, 
where he pointed out with his hand the ford 
to the ſoldiers ; it not being poſſible for him 
to make them hear him. But it was with 
the greateſt difficulty they kept themſelves 
above water, becauſe of the ſlipperineſs of the 
ſtones, and the impetuoſity of the ſtream. 
Such ſoldiers as not only carried their arms, 
but their clothes alſo, were much more fa- 
tigued; for theſe being unable to go for- 


they threw away their burdens. At the 
ſame time, the great number of clothes float- 
ing up and down, beat away the burdens of 
ſeveral; and, as every man ende avoured to 
catch at his on things, they annoyed one ano- 
ther more than the river did. It was to no 


purpoſe that the king commanded them, with 
a loud voice, to ſave nothing but their arms; 
and aſſured them, that he himſelf would com- 
penſate their other loſſes; for not one of 
them would liſten to his admonitions or or- 
ders, ſo great was the noiſe and tumult. 4 

| | la 8 


— 


ward, were carried into whirlpools, unleſs 


ft, A all paſſed over that part of the ford 
where t 

ſtream leſs impetuous, recovering, however, 
but a ſmall part of their baggage. 

The king, having encamped two days 
near the river, commanded his ſoldiers to be 
ready for marching on the morrow z but 
about nine, or ten, in the evening, the moon 
firſt loſt its light, and appeared afterwards 
quite ſullied, and, as it were, tinctured with 
blood, Now, as this happened juſt before a 
great battle was going to be foug 
ſucceſs of which filled the army with ſuffici- 
ent diſquietude; they were firſt ſtruck with a 


religious awe, and, being afterwards ſeized 


with fear, they es out, 66 That heaven 
diſplayed the marks of its anger; and that 
they were dragged, againſt the will of it, to 
the extremities of the earth; that rivers. op- 
oſed their paſſage ; that the ſtars refuſed to 
end their uſual light ; and that they could 
now ſee nothing but deſerts and ſolitudes 3 


that, merely to ſatisfy the ambition of one 


man, ſo many thouſands ſhed their blood; 
and that for a man who contemned his own 
country, diſowned his father, any peeteculed 
to paſs for a God. 

Theſe murmurs were riſing to an open in- 
ſurrection, when Alexander, whom nothing 
could intimidate, ſummoned the officers of 
the army into his tent, and commanded 
ſuch of the Ægyptian ſoothſayers, as were 

D 2 beſt 
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e water was ſhalloweſt, and the 


ht, 11 doubtful 
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52 07 the wars of _ 
beſt ſkilled in the knowledge of ſtars, to de- 
clare what they thought of this phœnomenon. 
Theſe knew very well the natural cauſes of 
eclipſes of the moon; but, without entering 
into phyſical inquiries, they contented them- 
ſelves with ſaying, that the ſun was on the 
ſide of the Greeks, and the moon, on that of 
the Perſians; and that, whenever it ſuffered 
an eclipſe, it always threatened the Jatter 
with ſome grievous calamity, whereof they 
mentioned ſeveral examples, all which they 
gave as true and indiſputable. The anſwer 
made by the Egyptians being diſperſed 
among the ſoldiers, it revived their hopes 
and courage. | 

The king, purpoſely to take advantage of 
this ardour, began his march after midnight. 
On his right hand Jay the Tigris, and 
on his left, the Gordyzan mountains. At 
day-break the ſcouts, whom he had ſent to 
view the enemy, brought word that Darius 
was marching towards him ; upon which, he 
immediately drew up his forces in battle- 
array, and ſet himſelf at their head. How- 
ever, it was afterwards found that they were 
only a detachment of a thouſand horſe, that 
was going upon diſcoveries, . and which ſoon 
retired to the main army, Nevertheleſs, 
news was brought to the, king, that Darius 
was now but an hundred, and fifty + ſtadia 


+ Seven or eight leagues. 


from 


batt], 
valry 
lectit 
Cilic 


Alexander the Great. 52, 
from the place where they then were. The 
king ordered his army to march forward, 

Although Darius had twice ſued in vain 
for peace, and imagined that he had nothing 
to truſt to but his arms; nevertheleſs, be- 
ing overcome by the advantageous circum- 
ſtances which had been told him concerning 
Alexander's tenderneſs and humanity to- 
wards his family, he diſpatched ten of his 
chief relations, who were to offer him freſh 
conditions of peace more advantageous than 
the former; and to thank him for the kind 
treatment he had given his family. 

The ambaſſadors having returned back, 
and told Darius that he muſt now prepare 
for battle, the latter pitched hit camp near 
a village, called Gaugamela, and the river 
Bumela, in a plain at a conſiderable diſtance 
from Arbela. He had before levelled the 
ſpot which he pitched upon, for the field of 
battle, in order that his chariots and ca- 
valry might have room to move in; recol- 
lecting, that his fighting in the ſtreights of 
Cilicia had loſt him the battle fought there. 
At the ſame time, he had prepared f crows 
feet to annoy the enemy's horſe. 


a 
2 


— — — 
1 - 4 TIEN 


t Crows feet, is an inſtrument. compoſed. of 

iron TD Several of theſe are laid in fields, 

— [{ſtirough which the cavalry is to march, in order 
that they may run into the horſes feet. 


from 3. | Alexe- 
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Alexander, upon hearing this news, CON» 


tinued four days in the place he then was, to 
reft his army, and ſurrounded his. camp with 
trenches and paliſades; for he was determin. 
ed to leave all his baggage, and the uſeleſs 
ſoldiers in it, and march the remainder againſt 
the enemy, with no other equĩipage than the 
arms they carried. Accordingly, he ſet. out 
about nine in the evening, in order to fight 
Darius at day-break ; who, upon this advice, 
bad drawn up his army in order of battle. 
Alexander alſo marched in battle array; for 
both armieswere within two, or three, leagues 
of each other. When he was arrived at the 
mountains, where he could diſcover the ene: 
my's whole army, he halted; and, having 
aſſembled his general officers, as well Mace: 
donians as foreigners, he debated whether 
they Hould engage immediately, or pitch 
their camp in that place. The latter opinion 
being followed, becauſe it was judged proper 
ſor them to view the field of battle, and the 
manner in which the enemy was drawn up, 
the army encamped in: the ſame order in 
which it had marched ; during which, Alex- 
ander, at the head of his infantry, lightly 
armed, and his royal regiments, marched 


round the plain in which the battle was to be 


fought. 3 
Alexander, who in the criſis of affairs uſed 
always to conſult ſoothſayers, obſerving very 
exactly, whatever they enjoined, in arſe to 
Oban 


his h 
exho1 
'T 
tWo 
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con- ¶ obtain the favour of the Gods, finding him- 
8, to {elf upon the point of fighting a battle, the 
with fucceſs of which, was to give empire to the 
min. ¶ conqueror, ſent for Ariſtander, in whom he 
ſelels repoſed the greateſt confidence. He then 
zainſt W ſnut himſelf up with the ſoothſayer, to make 
1 the WW fome ſecret ſacrifices; and afterwards offered 
t out WM up victims to Fear. The ſoothſayer, dreſſed 
fight in his veſtinents, holding vervain, with his 
ice, WW head veiled, firſt repeated the prayers which 
attle, MW the king was to addreſs to Jupiter, to Minerva, 
3 and to Victory. The whole being ended, 
agues Alexander went to bed to repoſe himſelf the 
at the W remaining part of the night ; when his gene- 
ene: ¶ rals were aſſembled at day- break before his 
aving tent, to receive his orders, they were greatly 
Mace: I ſurpriſed to find he was not awake ; upon 
ether which, they themſelves commanded the ſol- 
pitch diers to take ſome refreſhment. - Parmenio 
2M Bf Having at laſt awaked him, and ſeemed ſur- 
proper A priſe] to find him in ſo calm and ſweet a, 
nd the WI ffecp, juſt as he was going to fight a battle, 
n up, in which his whole fortune lay, at ſtake; 
Jer in © how could it be poſſible,” faid Alexander, 
Alex-W for us not to be calm, ſince, the enemy is 
ightly coming to deliver himſelf into our hands?“ 
arched I Ismediately he took up his arms, mounted 
s to v0 his horſe, and rode up and doyn the ranks ; 

echorting the troops to behave gallantly, _ 
s uſo There was a great difference between the 
g ver) tWwo Armies with refpe&t to numbers, but 
der wl _ Du. Tl 
obtain | 
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much more fo, with regard to courage, 


That of Darius conſiſted at leaſt of ſix hun- 
dred thouſand foot, and forty thouſand horſe; 
and the other, of no mere than forty thou. 
fand ſoot, and feyen, or eight, - thouſand 
horſe: but the latter was all fie and ſtrength; 
whereas on the fide of the Perſians, it was 2 
prodigious aſſemblage of men; not of ſoldi- 
ers; an empty phantom rather than a real 
army. | 


| Both ſides were diſpoſed in very near the 


fame array. The forces were drawn up in 
two lines, the cavalry on the two wings, and 
the infantry in the middle; the one and the 
other being under the particular conduct of 


the chiefs of each of the different nations that 


compoſed them; and commanded, in gene- 


ral, by the principal crown-officers. The 
front of the battle, under Darius, was co- 


vered with two hundred chariots, armed with 
ſcythes, and with fifteen elephants, that 
king taking his poſt in the center of the firſt 


line, Beſides the guards, which were the 
flower of his forces, he alſo had fortified him- 
felt with the Grecian infantry, whom he had 


drawn up near his perſon ; believing this 
body only capable of oppoling the Maceda- 
nian phalanx. ' As his army ſpread over a 
much greater ſpace of ground than that of 
the enemy, he intended to ſurround, and to 
charge them at one and the ſame time, both in 
front and flank. | 1 

| But 


Alexander the Great: 57 
But Alexander had guarded againſt this, 


R by giving orders to the commanders of the 
ork. ſecond line, that in cafe they ſhould be charg- 
hou. Ned behind, to face about to that ſide; or elſe 
uſand to draw up their troops in form of a gibbet, 
\gth and cover the wings, in. caſe, the enemy 
04% mould charge them in flank. He had poſted, 


ſoldi- Mio the front of his firſt line, the greateſt part 
of his bow-men, ſlingers, hurlers of jave- 
lins, in order that theſe might make head 
againſt the chariots armed with ſcythes; and 


reel 


1 frighten the horſes, by diſcharging at them a 
up in 
, and ſhower of arrows, javelins and ſtones, Thoſe: 


who led on, the wings, were ordered to ex- 
tend them as wide as poſüble; but in ſuch a 
manner, as not to weaken the main body. 

As for the baggage and the captives, among 
whom were Darius's, mother and children, 
they were left in the camp, under à ſmall 


d the 
iCt of 
that 
gene- 


"The 


* guard. Parmenio commanded, as he had 

thay always done, the. left wing, . Alen 
11 the right: 5 

** When the two .armies came in views. 
5 Alexander, who had been ſhowh the ſeveral. 
. places where the crows: feet were hid, ex- 
4 tended more and more towards the right to 
dedo- i oid them; and the Perſtans advanced for- 

er a Nard in proportion. Darius, being afraid 
N leſt the Macedonians ſhould draw him from 


id to he ſpot of ground he had levelled, and carry 
n him into another that was rough and uneven, 
commanded. the cavalry in his left wing, 

But D 5; Which 
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[| which ſpread much further than that of thi for 
" enemy's right, to march right forward, and wh 
| = Pinan? about upon the Macedonians in flank, tion 
wh to prevent them from extending their tro 2 
further. Then Alexander diſpatched again my 
100 them, the body of horſe in his ſervice com-. Plo) 
1 manded: by Menidas; but, as theſe were not WI 
Wilt able to make head againſt the enemy, becauſe ¶¶ Ma 
iſt; of their prodigious numbers, he reinforced Ari: 
Try them with the Pæoneans, whom Aretas com- whi 
Wh manded, and with the foreign cavalry. Be-. bis 
wy _ Aides the advantage of numbers, they had he ; 
With that alſo: of their coats of mail, which ſe-M cry! 
140 cured themſelves, and their horſes much Ale 
11. more. Alexander's cavalry was prodigiouſly|ſſ ſho 
i annoyed: however, they marched to the tot 
Il charge with great bravery, and at laſt put Tit) 

| | . them to flight. N N | It; 

| Upon this, the Perſians oppoſed the cha- gre: 

'l riots armed with ſcythes, againſt the Mace- Th 
I: donian phalanx, in order to break it, but hav 


with little ſucceſs. The noiſe which the ſol- inte 
diers, who were lightly armed, made, by rou 
ſitriking their ſwords againſt their bucklers, the 
Il and the arrows which flew on all ſides, fright- Bat 

} ed the horſes, and made a great number of Wit 


wo Ger IT, et 2 en 5 — 
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| them turn back againſt their own troops. bro 

x Others, laying hold of the horſes bridles, Fa- 
1 pulled the riders down, and cut them to 
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pieces. Part of the chariots drove between 


the battalions, which opened to make "a 
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for them, as they had been ordered to do, by 
which means they did little or no N 
tion. 

Alexander, ſeeing Darius ſet his whole ar- 
my in motion in order to charge him, em- 
ployed 40 ſtrata — to encourage his ſoldiers. 
When the was at the hotteſt, and the 
Miesen were in the greateſt danger, 
Ariſtander, the ſooth(ayer, clothed” in his 
white robes, holding a branch of laurel in 
his hand, adyanees among the combatants, as 
he had been iniſtructed by the king; ; and, 
erying that he ſaw an eagle hovering over 
Alexander's head, a ſure omen of victory, he 
ſhowed with his finger, the pretended bird 
to the ſoldiers ; who, relying upon the ſince- 
rity of the ſoothſayer, fanitied they alſo ſaw 
it; and thereupon renewed the attack with 
greater chearfulneſs and ardour than ever. 
Then the king, perceiving that Aretas (after 
having charged the cavalry, and put them 
into diſorder, upon their avanesdg to ſur- 
round his right wing, ) had begun to break 
the foremoſt -ranks of the main body of the 
Barbarian army, he marched after Aretas, 
with the flower of his troops, when he quite 
broke the enemy's left wing 3 which had al- 
ready begun to give way; and without pur- 
ſuing the forces which he had thrown into 
diſorder, he wheeled to the leſt, in order to 
fall upon the body in which Darius had poſt- 
ed himſelf. The preſence of the two kings 
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60 Of the wars of 
inſpired both ſides with new vigour, Darius 
was mounted on a chariet, and Alexander 
on horſeback ; both ſurrounded with their 
braveſt officers and ſoldiers, whoſe only en- 


deavour was to fave the lives of their reſped- 


ive princes, at the hazard of their own. The 
battle was obſtinate and bloody. Alexander 


having wounded Darius's equerry with a jave- 


lin, the Perſians, as well as the Macedo- 


nians, imagined that the king was killed; 


upon which the former breaking aloud into 
the moſt diſmal ſounds, the whole army was 
ſeized with the greateſt conſternation. The 
relations of Darius, who were at the left 
hand, fled away with the guards, and ſo 
abandoned the chariot ; but thoſe who were 
at his right, took him into the center of their 
body. Then Darius turning about his cha- 


riot, fled with the reſt; and the conqueror 


was now wholly employed in purſuing him. 
- Whilſt all this was doing in the right wing 
of the Macedonians, where the victory was 


not doubtful; the left wing, commanded by 


Parmenio, was in great danger. A detach- 
ment of the Perſian, Indian and Parthian 


horſe, which were the beſt in all the Perſian 
army, having broke through the infantry on the 


left, advanced to the very baggage. 'The 
moment the captives ſaw them arrive in the 
camp, they armed themſelves with every 
thing that came firſt to hand, and, reinforc-, 


ing their cavalry, ruſhed upon the Macedo, 


nian, 


Alexander the Great. 6 
nians, who were now charged both before 


theit The general officers, who commanded the 
en- infantry which formed the center of the ſe- 
zedt- cond line, ſeeing the enemy were going to 
The make themſelves maſters of the cg und 
nder baggage, made a half-turn to the rig. in 
jave- ¶ obedience to the orders which had been given; 
edo - and fell upon the Perſians. behind, many of 
led; whom were cut to pieces, and the reſt oblig- 
into ed to retire; but, as theſe were horſe, the 
was Macedonian foot could not follow them. 
The Soon after, Parmenio himſelf was expoſed 
left Wl to much greater peril. Mazzus, having ruſh- 
d ſo ed upon him with all. his cavalry, charged 
were, the Macedonians in flank, and began to ſur- 
their ¶ round them. Immediately Parmenio ſent A- 
cha- lexander advice of the danger he was in; de- 


claring, that in caſe he were not immediately 


im. ¶ ſuccoured, it would be impoſſible for him to 
wing keep his ſoldiers together. The prince was 
' was actually purſuing Darius, and; fancying he 
d by. was almoſt come up with him, rode with the- 
ach- utmoſt ſpeed. He flattered himſelf, that he 
hian ſhould abſolutely put an end to the war, in 
ran eaſe he could but ſeize his perſon. - But, 


pon this news, he turned about, in order 
to ſuccour his. left wing; ſhuddering, with 
rage, to ſee his prey and victory torn in this 
anner from him; and complaining againſt 
ortune, for having favoured Darius more in 

| | his 
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monarch. Meltige 1 
- Alexander, in in his march, met * ene. 
my's horte PE had | plundered the | bag- 
gage which were returning in good 
ae e retiring back, not as foldiers 


gainedi the victory. And now the 


for, the Barbarians marching cloſe in co- 


lumns, not in order of battle, but that 


of a match, it was very difficult to break 
through them; and they did nat amuſe them- 
ſelves with throwing javelins, nor with 
wheeling about, according to their "uſual 


cuſtom; but man engaging againſt man, 


each did all that lay in his power to unhorſe 
his enemy. Altxander loſt threeſcore of his 
guards in this attack. Hephæſtion, Coenus, 
and Menidas, were wounded in it; however, 
he triumphed on this occaſion, and all the 
Barbarians were cut to pieces, except ſuch 
as forced their way through his-1quadrons. 
During this, news had been brought to 
Mazæus that Darius was defeated; ups 
which, being greatly alarmed and- dejected 
by the ul — of that monarch, though 
the advantage was entirely on his ide, he 
ceaſed to charge the enemy, who were now 
in diſorder, ſo briſkly as before. Parmenio 


could not conceive how it came to Pals, = 
the 


his flight, than himſelf in the Hits of hay 


ho ad been defeated, - har almoſt as if 


| 2 ad 
battle became more obſtinate than before; 
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the battle, which. before was carried on fo; 
warmly, ſhould flacken on a ſudden : 1 —— 
ever, he obſerved to them, that. the terror 
which ſpread throughout the whole army, 
was the forerunner of their defeat ; and fired 
them with the notion how glorious it would 
be for them to put the laſt hand to the, vic- 
tory. Upon his exhortations, they reco- 
vered their former hopes and bravery; ; when, 
transformed into other men, they gave their 
horſes the rein, and charged the enemy with 
ſo much fury, as threw them into the greateſt 
diſorder, and obliged them to fly. Alexan- 
der came up that inſtant, and, overjoyed to 
find the ſeale turned in his favour, and the 
enemy entirely defeated, he renewed (in con- 
cert with Parmenio) the purſuit of Darius. 
He rode as far as Arbela, where he fancied 
he ſhould come up with that monarch and ali 
his baggage ; but Darius had only juſt paſſed 
by it, and left. his treaſure a prey to the 
enemy, with his bow and. ſhield. W 
Such. was the ſucceſs of this famous bat- 
tle which gave empire to the conqueror. 
According to Arrian, the Perſians loſt three 
hundred thouſand men, beſides thoſe who 
were taken priſoners; which, at leaſt, is a 
proof the loſs was very great on their ſide. 
That of Alexander was very inconſiderable, 
be not loſing, according to hes laſt-mention- 
" 4 author, twelve hundred men, moſt of 
0 | whom 
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8 " Of the wars ß 
whom were horſe, * This engagement wat 
fought in the month of . October, about 


the fame time, two years before, that the 


battle of Iſſus was fought. As Gaugamela 
in Aſſyria, the ſpot where the two armies en- 
gaged, was a ſmall place of very little note, 
this was called the battle of Arbela, that city 
being neareſt to the field of battle. Thus 
was tlie fate of Aſia decided, 8 | | 
Darius having retired into Media, Alex- 
ander thought it neither neceſſary nor.pradtir | 
cable to purſue him at that time, and there- 
fore immediately marched into. Babylon, and 
as he drew near, Mazæus, the governor of it 
marched out to meet him and ſurrendered up 
the city to him, This revolution was very 
agreeable to the Babylonians, who hated the 


* 
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_ ® Year of the world 3674. before Chriſt 

330 years. e e e 
+ The month called by the. Greeks Roedro- 

mion, anſwers partly to our month of October. 

. + 1 cannot here help mentioning an extraordi- 

nary inſtance of humamty, in ths unhappy mo- 

natch, during his flight, having paſted the river 


Lycus, his attendants prudently adviſed him to 


break down the bridge, to prevent the enemy's 
Purſuit ; but he, reflecting how many of his own 
men were haſtening to pals over the ſame bridge, 


replied, that he had rather leave an open way to 


a purſuing enemy, than ſhut it to a flying friend. 
1 5 erſians 


/ 
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was perſians, and who teſtified their joy at meet- 
out ing the conqueror, by the very valuable pre- 


ſents they made him. Thus he entered the 
city at the head of his whole army, as though 
he had been marching againſt an enemy. 
Having ſtaid here thirty days he quitted the 
city, and in two days march reached Suſa, 
where he was received in the ſame manner 
as at Babylon. Here the governor delivered 
up to him fifty thouſand talents in bullion, and 


forty thouſand in ready money, and all the 
ere-king's furniture, of an immenſe value, and 
and other treaſures. From Suſa, he went on into 
of it the country of the Uxians, where Mandates, 
d up more faithful to his maſter Darius, than the 
very, other governors, made a vigorous oppoſition, 


which greatly provoked Alexander ; but he 
forgave him at the requeſt of Siſygambis, the. 
left the city untouched, and the citizens in 


vileges. 13 


— 


mo; with the Theſſalian horſe, the royal brigade, 
1 and the mercenary foot, with the carriages 
emys pad baggage, throughthe ordinary open road 


dody of horſe and archers, marched over the 


mother of Darius, whote neice he had mar- 
ried; and reſtored him to his dignity, and- 


the full enjoyment of their liberty and pri- 


Alexander then ordered Parmenio to march 


againſt the enemy; whilſt he with the Ma- 
edonian foot, the light- armed troops, and a 


ountains to the Perſian ſtreights. Ario- 
Parzanes had fartified theſe with a ſtrong 
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tower flanked with towers, and was himſelf 
poſted behind, to defend the paſſage, with 


forty thouſand foot, and ſeven thouſand horſe. | 
men. Alexander being informed that there 


was another, but very difficult way, he left 


Craterus at the camp, with orders to ſcale ff 
the wall as ſoon as he ſhould perceive that a 


he had paſſed the ſtreights and was ready 


to attack the Perſians. He then marched; | 

by night, an hundred furlongs paſſed ari- 
ver, and at day- break ſurpriſed the firſt Þ 
guards, put them and thoſe of the !ſscond | 
poſt, to the ſword ; this prevented Atjobar- 


zanes from having any notice of his arrival 
till ſurpriſed by him in his camp. As ſoon 
as Craterus heard the trumpet ſound, he at- 
tacked the wall. As to the | Perſians, they 
were ſo greatly alarmed that they Would 
have fled! if rney cduid; but this Was not 


done; for Ptolemy with three thouſand foot, 


ſeized the wall; Alexander attacked them in 
front, as did Craterus. behind. The Perſians 
were thrown into great perplexity, able to 


do very little, and were moſt of them k IIled. 


A few of the horſe eſcaped into the mountains 
with Ariobarzancs. Alexander then march- 
ed for Perſia, and got to the capital; he 
ſezed the treaſures of Cyrus at Paſargadz, 
and made Phraſaortes governor of Perſia. 
When dhe came to Perſepolis, he met witi 
no oppoſition, gave the city up to the ſoldi 


ers to be plundered, and then ſet fire to the 


palace, the moſt magnificent in the world; 
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Alexander the Great. 6&9 . 
an action highly unworthy of him. But he 
had firſt taken out of it, an hundred and 
twenty thouſand talents, and ſent them away 
upon camels and mules. - During his ſtay 
here, he is ſaid to have indulged himſelf in 
great luxury and debauchery, But hearing 
afterwards that Darius remained at Ecbatana, 
he marched haſtily thither ; but he was in- 
formed, Darius had removed five days before 
bis arrival, to the remoteſt provinces of his 
empire. e en . | 
Alexander aftcrwards renewed his purſuit 
after the king, when having reached the city 
of Rhages, a-day's journey from the Caſpian 
ſtreights, he was informed that Darius had 
paſſed them ſome time before, he therefore 
ſtopped here for five days. He then prepar- 
ed for a long march; as ſoon as he was en- 
tered Parthia, he received intelligence, that 
Beſſus and Nabarzanes had conſpired againſt 
Darius, and deſigned to ſeige him. He then 
advanced further, with only part of his army, 
when. he was informed that Darius had been 
ſeized by the traitors; that Beſſus had cauſed 
him to he ſhut up in a cloſe cart, which he 
had ſent before, that he might be more ſure 
of his perſon ; and that the whole army, ex- 
cept Artabazus, and the Greeks who had 
taken another route, acknowledged Beſſus 
for their general: Alexander therefore haſ- 
tened his march. As ſoon as he came in 
ſight of the enemy, moſt of them fled, and 
is becauſe 


a © + #4 
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becauſe Darius refuſed to follow them, Beſſus | 
and thoſe who were with him, diſcharging 


their darts at the unhappy captive king, left 
him wallowing in his blood, to the mercy of 
the Macedonians, they then ſeparated diffe- 
rent ways, whilſt Alexander purſued them. 
In the mean time, the horſes, which drew 
the cart in which Darius was, ſtopped of 
their own accord, the drivers having Been 
killed by Beſſus, at a village about four fur- 
longs from the highway. At which place, 
Polyſtratus, a Macedonian, was refreſhing 
himſelf at a fountain. Who, as he: was 
filling his helmet with. water, heard the 
groans of a dying man, obſerving the cart, 
he went up to it, and ſaw Darius in it, very 
near expiring, he feebly aſked! for; water, 
which the noble Perſian inſtantly ſupplied 
him with. The king having drunk, turned 


to the nobleman, and told him with-# faint 


voice, that, in his wretched condition, it was 


ſome comfort, that his laſt words would not 
be loſt. He then deſired him to return his 
hearty thanks to Alexander, for his kindneſs 


to his wife, mother, and children; and to 


acquaint him, that he beſought the Gods, 
with his laſt breath, to proſper him in all his 
undertakings, and make him ſole monarch 
of the univerſe; adding, that it did not con- 
_ eern him ſo much as Alexander, to puniſn 
thoſe traitors, who had ſo cruelly treated their 
lawful ſovereign; it being the common cauſe 
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WH of monarchs. He then took Polyſtratus by the 
| hand and ſaid: ** Give Alexander, your 
; hand, as I give you mine: and carry him, in 
my name, the only pledge I am able to give, 
{ in this condition, of my gratitude and affec- 
tion.“ When he had finiſhed this ſpeech, he 
expired in the arms of Polyſtratus *, and 
f Wl with him the Perſian empire, which had ſub- 
n. ſiſted two hundred and fix years, from its 
. I foundation under Cyrus the Great. A few 
8 minutes after, Alexander arrived, and be- 
g holding the dead king, dewailed his unhappy 
fate with tears, ſaying he had merited a bet- 


e ter lot, and then taking off his own military 
t, cloak, covered the royal corpſe, had it em- 
y balmed, and ſent in a very magnificent hearſe 
f, to Siſigambis, the queen- mother to the de- 
4 ceaſed king, that he might be buried after 


the manner of the Perſian monarchs. Darius, 
at the time of his death, was in the fiftieth year 
of his age, having reigned ſomething above 
five years; he was the twelfth king of Perſia, 
from Cyrus the Great. 

1 ſhall paſs over the leſs warlike exploits 
of Alexander, during which, he greatly de- 
generated, frequently drank to an exceſſive do- 
gree, and in the courſe of his drunkenneſs, | 


_ 


® Year of the wy 36743 before Crit, | 
330 years. 3 | 


put 
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put ſeveral of his friends and favourites to 
death, Parmenio among others. After vari- 
aus ſucceſſes, Alexander arrived in Scythia, 
when the Abii, a famous Scythian people, 
ſent ambaſſadors to him, to deſire peace, ac- 
companied with ambaſſadors from the Euro- 
pean Scythians; theſe he artfully amuſed, 
and ſent. ſome of his own people home with 
them, under a pretence of finiſhing the ne- 
tations, but in fact, to be ſo many ſpies, 
2 the Scythians ſuſpecting this, and being 
informed he deſigned to build a city to keep 
them in awe, took up arms, cut off the gar- 
riſons he had in their country, and joined the 
diſcontented Bactrians and Sogdians 
No ſooner was Alexander acquainted with 
what they had done, than he ordered ſome 
of his infantry to provide themſelves with 
ladders, and immediately marched to Gaza, 
the neareſt of the ſeven. cities ſeized by the 
Barbarians. Craterus he ſent to Cyropolis, 
the largeſt of thoſe cities, into which moſt 
of the Barbarians had retired, commanding 
him to encamp. under the walls of it. Being 
himſelf arrived before Gaza, he ordered the 
wall, which was but'of mud, and low built, 
ta be aſſaulted, and his ſcaling-ladders' every 
where got ready: then the flingers, archers, 
and darters, mixed with the foot, began the 
attack, and incommoded the beſieged with 
miſſive weapons, and, at the ſame time, 
| galled 
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polled them with darts from their engines, 


o that the Barbarians could not ſtay at the 
walls to defend them, but deſerted them, and 


the ſcaling-ladders were immediately fixed, 
the Macedonians mounted, and, entering, 
killed all the men they met, as Alexander 
had commanded ; but the foldiers had the 


women and the children, and the riches of 


the city, given. to them. Alexander then 
removed to another of thoſe cities, built and 
fortihed like the others; which he aſſaulted 
and took the fame day, and treated the in- 
habitants as he had done thoſe of the former 
city. In the mean time, he ſent his horſe to 
other neighbouring cities, to prevent them 
from making their eſcape, when they ſhould 
hear of the ſtorming of the other cities, that 
he might not be put to the difficulty of pur- 
ſuing them : thus he took and deſtroyed, in 
two days, five cities. 
8 the richeſt and moſt populous 
city in this country; however, this he did 


not effect without ſome difficulty, as it was 


ſurrounded by a high wall, and bravely de- 
tended by the Barbarians who had fled into it; 
and in a battle previous to the taking of it, 
Alexander himſelf was wounded in the head 
and neck with à ſtone: want of water at 
laſt obliged the inhabitants to ſurtender. 
He then took the ſeven th city at the firſt at- 
tack, He now marked out the ground for 
the new: city he had deſigned, walled it 


round 


He afterwards took 
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round in twenty days, and -then . ave the 
city to ſuch of the Barbarians as had, ſerved 
him, to ſome | mercenaries, ' and Macedo- 
nians. He” would now hape quitted, the 
country ; but the Scythians, who ha 
watched an opportunity, came dowp,in great 
numbers to The river, and inſüfted him and 
his army; nor was it without great difficulty 
and danger, and ſome, loſs, that he paſſed 
the river. nn 
About this time Alexander gave into the 
Perſian manners, and murdered Clytus at 
a banquet, which happened in this manner: 
Alexander having ordered a ſacrifice, this 
year, to be offered to Caſtor and Pollux, in- 
ſtead of Bacchus, as had been uſual, a mag- 
nificent banquet followed, at which weie 
preſent the generals, and Clytus, the ſon of 
Dropidas, as great a favourite as any of them. 
Some of the company, to flatter Alexander, 
magnified his actions above thoſe of Caſtor 
and Pollux, and leſſened the fame of Her- 
cules; this, and ſuch kind of diſcourſe, pro- 
voked Clytus, who declared, 'He could 
not bear to hear ſuch indignities offered to 
the Gods, or the reputations of ancient he- 
roes under - rated, to tickle che ears of a living 
prince.” Though he allowed the gloriout- 


_ neſs of Alexander's actions, yet ' he .main- 


tained they were not ſupernatural ; nor did 
all the praiſe of them belong to him alone, 
but alſo to his army, who had bore a part in 

/ | - * 44 A n them. 


Alexander "he Great | 
them. Alexander was ver ery much, gl] , 
at this honeft, plain Ane 3, whe Ns, to 2 1 
his anger, ſomèe of the co ö 
preciated the actiofis of tis father bil IPs, i 
bc kee nothing Ver great. 1 


ed Clytus to detract hn the 12 5 


of Alexander, as not equal to thoſe. of his 
father.. The king now grew outrageous, 
whit Clytus upbraided him with the preſer- 
vation of his life at the battle of the ei 
cus, ſtretching out his arm, and ſaying, This 
hand, O Alexander, ſaved thee, Alexander, 
unable” to bear any more, Teaped upon him, 
and endeavoured to kill Him, but was pre- 
vented by his friends. Clytus yet continued 
his reproaches; then the 8. be pe for 135 


guards, but none pearing nately 
exclaimed, 0 That he Was now 5 patio? 0 


condition with Darius, when 1 in the ban 
Beſſus: that he had the empty name of 
king, and nothing more.“ His friends n — 

left him at liberty, and retired; when, he. 
ſeized a' lance, or A long Macedo n pike, 
and killed Clytus *. Bak a as ſoon one e fumes. 

of the wine were abated, and Algzander der. was 
once more come to himſelf, he, with great 
grief and concern, lamented this raſh, un- 


happy action; the having baſely murdered; | 
*. father s brave che his own Tae 
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the head of the revolted Sogdiand, retired 


ſo: terrified the Scythians, that the; fled, and 
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friend, the conftimt'companion of his toils, 
is :fdfter=brother, - wars arg er 
e. Variity and drunttentieſd ure N. 
mies tobman, but, when united) how 

rible cheir effects are, ane een, 6 
3 3 on: par 6 princeg H 
erer, ſtill indulged: his v and greedi! 
fon the an. Phe fatteryy' event aſpit 
ta divine honours; which his ocurtiers weld 
baſe enough to pay to him. 
But: muſt pas over further particulars of | 
bis private life, to ſpeak of ſuch as better 
ſuit the deſigu of this work. Same lime 
after he marched. to che banks of the river 
Oxus, and then determined to trate 
into Saga. He marched to Maracandi 
part of his army, and was ſoon ſol- 
lowed by the remainder., Spitamenks; at 


towards and havingb procured: thx 
hundred horſe,: ans Bactria, and fer- 
priſed a caſtle, pat the governor and garmiſon 
to the fword, and then retreated to this ſub- 
urbs of Zuriaſpa; hither he was putſued- by 
ſome Mfacedonian horſemen, whoſe approach 


abandoned all their booty; but as the Muee⸗ 
donians were returning with the ſpoil, cate- 
leſty and in diſorder, Spitanenes and his mei 
ified: from a wood, where they had berif 


concealed; fell upon them, and dee every 
man of them. Craterus, apprized « of this, 


— — —  — _— — 
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to which Oxyardes, the Bactrian, had chm. 


| meltingy; ſupplled che buſi 
! Having ſummoned the 
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marthedv2gainſt» the MaſſagetedS tant 
who fled towards tha deſert 3 but / being 
cloſely, purſued i were bVertalcen, and oafter ia 
ſharp engagement, were -dtſented> by >the 
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Alevandler, the next ſpring; i marched. invo 
3 — built on a rode 


veyed his wife andrfainily; yn Upto 
as impregnable: it was, indeed) \2/1ve 
ſtrong place, the rack; was notiloalywutugl 


and ſteep dut alſo-fo very flippery as ſcarcely 


to be aſcended, covered with tnaw, winch; 
with water} 
place to ſurtender,:the 
commandant returned him anfwer, Thing 
when he had a corps of: ſoldiers with 
wings, be might expect» to take the phice 
Alexander oydered public: natice —— 
that he would ruward ebe firſt ſaldier hd 
ſhould aſcend the rock with twelve talents 
and that prizes, tho“ inferior, fill-of great 
value, ſhould be given io ſuch as ſhöôuid fol- 
low him, and eo the: laſt man three fiindred: 
darics . Three hundred Macedonians: uns 
dertook this enterpriam ; they provided chern. 
ſelves with tent · pins and ſtrong: ropes, n 
thinking they ſhauld be ſafrſt on thab ide bi 
the zock the moſt difficult to aſcend; begun 
their, attempt there Thirty of then D 


aid; ts haxnggs 219361.) ot 10 abet 


, "at to about three wand pound 
E 2 Joſt, 
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loch, and their bodies neyer found, ad they WM ha 
fell from a great height into the ſnow. Their the 
method. of climbing was this; they ſtruck 
the iron tent - gins into places where they dire 
cCould faſten them; to theſe they fixed ropes, hu 
and: then aſcended. by them 3a as often ag the ¶ bri 
repes, or: pins, gave Way, the ſoldiers fell, and aff 
wers loſt in che now. Having at laſt gained 
the top of the rock, they gave the appointed 
ſignal, when Alexander once more ſummoned we 
the beſieged, acquainting them, that he had litt. 
NOW à Corps, of. winged ſoldiers. 170 The Mace- ; the 
donians on the top of the rock gave ago, wit 
ſhout, and clattered their weapons. The 
ne ſo — 9 that, without ex- 
mining the number of the enemy, they im- 
Sabat ſurrendered. "ey ey 7 
Alexander afterwards laid ſiage to; another | 
very ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated. on a rock called 
Chorienes, from ane af the principal noble- 
men of that country, who bad retired thither 
ſor ſhelter, with a numerous garriſons and 
great! plenty of proviſions. Then ſloping 

| height of this rock was near five. miles, it 
was near fifteen in circumferenee, and ſo ex- 
tremely ſteep. and craggy in all ꝓarts, as mot 
taube acceſſihle but by a narrow way made by 
arts: a degp and broad ditch ſurrounded tbe 
Whole. However, theſe difficulties did but 
ſtreugthen Alexander's reſolution to take the 
place. He ordered a great number of trees 
to he cut down, to make tadders to-defcend i 


Alexander the Great. 77 
into the ditch, which was dry. By day 
half his army were employed in 15'manneyh 
the other hälf, divideSinto' three diviſions, 
worked all night in the ditch, where they 
drove huge piles, which they covered with 
hurdles and other materials, to malte A 
bridge, that the army might march over to 
aſſault the fortreſs. Thee ſtrange under. 
takings at firſt diverted the beſieged, who be- 
held them with contempt; but, when they 
7 were conſiderably advanced, they were nut a 
7 little alarmed at them, and the more ſo, 48 
they were not able to annoy the aſſailants 
with their miſſive weapons, becauſe they had 
contrived to cover themfelves in the ditch; 
and they at laſt determined to ſurrender; a8 
Oxpyartes had aſſured Chorienes of the gene- 
roſity of Alexander, Who had entertained his 
wife and children with great honour, when 
he took them in the laſt fortreſſe. 

Aſter this the war was eee 
te Indus, when ſeveral Indian princes ſur- 
rendered, whom Alexander received with 
the utmoſt humanity, commanding them to 

accompany him, and ferve him as guides. 
| As no more of them came in to pay their 
homage," he detached Hephæſtion and Per- 
dicecas, with part of his forces, commanding 


chem to ſubdue all who ſhould reſuſe te 


ſubmit; then, having commanded Craterus 
to follow him with his phalanx, he himſelf 
ING before, with his cavalry and light- 

. Ning .nwo2b 10 whaed 


= Of the wary of , 
atmed troops ; and, after 4 flight engage 

ment, he defeated ofe who Nad dated 
why © head "againſt Hi," and A en 
the next city Fand which they fled ; but, 4 
. he wag going round the walls on horſehach 
4 . ' wourided by an arrow: "Nori the 
ing this gecident, he took the city | 

Kt which he made dreadful havvck of 2 85 

wWilſert and inhabitants, and did kot o much 8 75 
& ſpare the houſes,” dn WW. 
Aer fubduing this Bina which wn ef tec 
great of Ny ene he marched towards the 72 
SES. and encamped pretty near it . £3 
woke a foreſt that hid it. he de. 1 
| on; 


| having attempted a ſally with ill ue. 28 
a faction *aroſe in the cy: ſome being 79 
f opinion that it would be beſt for em 
daneben, Whilſt othets* were for holding bit 
the'fiege. © Fhis coming to the king's car, be 
only bloc b ocked up the city,” and did — 1 'the 
"phabitanrs any further inj 97 mr at laſt, 
Hred'our with the length of the ſiege, the 
err at Aterktdon, and Re 
were kindly treated by the conqueror/ 
N. Be marched” from thetca? ita 4 cou 
valle Dxdala, which had been abandon 
by che inhabitants, who” had fled for ſtielter 
to inacceſſible mountains; as alſo thoſe of 


Acadera, into which; he afterwards entered. 


5 > Yea of the World, \ 3677 ; — Chritt, 427, 
Ptolemy 
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ſeygral littl ! the indian 
lat e 12 5 5 - 5 


A 5 . ; Þ 21 1755 | | 
agol oY th 


ſeemed ton e..ynited. their, endeavguis in 


1 ic, fortifications ; for, towards. 5 
Tel, 


it oy Rad ded with z Very. Xa] 
tw kt Se ang. 


feu 155 


boot, 
Ee and, 179 15 th weis (nes 


e 1 ron 1. 


boured with. 10 EIS 285 91 d 


days, the works were co 
towers were raiſed An the 


; J * 55 7 "A 7 : 2p # 


6 This is not * nn 1 * * 
: Leh bk | « of 4 I 


1 1910 


ſled t Ede 
ola, 
whole ; king: called 1 IN tos 0 
dead, deeehnes: bier ae 
9 na, ere were thirty thour 
pr f ines a In it, and bo nature, and; art 


=_ - . Of #he.wars of \ + 

The king viſited the works, and, after ap- 
plauding the ſoldiers for their great difpatch, 
he ene the engines to bè brought r 
whence a great number of darts were dit. 
charged againſt thoſe who defended: the Walls! 
But that which moſt; terrified the Barbarians; 
was thoſe towers of a vaſt height, which 
ſeemed to them to move of themſelves; ſb 
that, perſuaded that it would op .impoſible 
for them to defend the cit ey withdrew 
into the citadel; but nat Wang theimnſelves 
more ſecure there, they ſent 8 to 


Propoſe a ſurrender. The queen afterwards 


came and met Alexander, : attended by a 
great number of ladies, who all brought 7 
wine in cups, by: way of ſacrifice. The 
king gave her a very gracious. reception, and 
reſtored her to her kingdom. 

From hence Polyſphercon was ſent with 


an army £0 beſiege the city of Ora, which 


he ſoon took. | of its inhabi: ants had 
withdrawn to the rock called Aornos. We 
was 7 tradition, that Hercules havin Ng bet 

ſieged this rock, an earthquake had forced 
him to quit the ſiege. There are not on this 
rock, as on many others, entle declivities 
of eaſy acceſs ; but it riſes ] ke a bank, and 
being very wide at bottom, grows narrower 
all. the way to the top, which terminates in'2 
point. The river Indus, whoſe ſource is 
not far from this place, flows at the bottom, 


mel being perpendicular and high; and 
on 


could be es. Very nappy 


of which were lopp ed, 


| immediately 
The officers were of opinion, that it would 


doo great. 
ſooner ſounded, but this prince, who was not 
maſter of his courage, commanded his guards 
to follow, himſelf firſt climbing the Wel 


ſible, and every 
were ſoldiers expoſed to greater danger; but 
they were all reſolved to 


| Aldqanier the Great. 81 

on the other fide were vaſt moraſſes, which 

it 1 m. neceffary to fill up before the roc 
for the Mace! 
donians they were near à foreſt- This the 
king had cut down, commanding his 'foldiets 
to take away my the trunks, the branches 
in order that they 
might be carried with leſs diffculty; and he 
hinafelf threw the firſt trunk into the morſe; 
The army ſeæing this, ſhouted® for joy, ant 


every ſoldier labouring with incredible dili- 


gence, the work was fmiſhed in feven days; 
after which the attack began. 


not be proper for the king to expoſe himfelf 
on this occafion, the danger being evidently 
However, the trumpet had neo 


At this fight it appeared no longer inacceſ- 
one flew after him. Never 


er or die. 
Several fell from the rock into the river, 
whoſe whirpools ſwallowed them up. The 
Barbarians rolled great ſtones on tte foremoſt, 
who being ſcarce able to keep upon their feet 
(the rock was ſo ſlippery) fell down the pre- 
cipices, and were dathed to pieces. No ft 
could poffibly be more diſmal than this; the 


ung, greatly afflicted at the tofs of fo many 


E 5 brave 


82 28 the: EY 
brave ** cauſed n ratreat to: he ſounded; 
Nevertheleſs, though he had loſt all chapes df 
taking the place, and was determineid ito 
raiſe the ſiege, he acted as if he intended to 
oni nue: it, and acoordingly-gave arders for 
dtinging forward the towers! anf other an- 
gines. The beſieged, by way of in 
made: great rejoicings, and continued: 
ſeſfivity for two days and two nights, makes 
ing the rut and the whole: netghbourhond 
_ eccha: with the ſaund:! of their drums and 
cymbals!: But the third night they wert 
not heard, and ihe 8 were furs 
priſed to ſoe every part of the rock illumin- 
ated: with! torches. The king was informed, 
that thei Indians had lighted them to aſſiſt 
their flight, ami] to guide them the more 
eaſily in thoſe precipices, during the obſcurity 
of the night. Immediately the whole army, 
hy- Alexander's order, ſhaiited: aloud, Which 
terrified the: fugitives. ſo much, thatifeveral 
of them, fancying theye ſaw the enemy, flung 
themſelves ftom the top of the rock, and pe- 
riſhed mifetablys The ki having ſa; hap- 
pily and: unexpectedly po himſelf af the 
rock, in an almoſt; miraculous manner, 
thanked the . offered ſaarifices in 
them. honour. 8 AN OW hi 18W 36 
From hence he mankibend; took:Ecbox 
Imus;”. and, after. teen days march, ar- 
civei at che riverIndus; where e ae 
Hephæſtion had: got all things: ready.£ tor hit 


2117 0 Ci | paſſage, 
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5 irſuant te the onders given him. 
we becher ee nage ed Omphis, 
NN Far 3. ——— time before; had iunt 
co Alexander to know whether het would 
give him leave toe Ar the crown Nut- 
withſtanding the Macedonian told higu ih 
might, he nevertheleſs: delayed putting tron 
till: his arrivalo [He then went toi mert kim; 
with his whole army; and when Alexaniler 
was advanced pretty near, be pulhed forward 
_ horſe, came up ſingly to himg-amdithe 
ng did the ſame. The Indian then told 
| ws em. interpreter: «©: Tliat he vas come 
to meet him at the head of his army, in or: 
der to deliver up all his forces into his hands. 
| That he furrendered his perſon amd his k ing 
dom to a monarch, . he was: {enfible, 
| fought only: with. a view of acquiring, glory, 
| and dreaded nothing ſa muchi as tigac 

The king, greatly ſatisfied with the frank- 
nefs- of the Barbarian, - gave him hib hand, 
and freſtored him his kingdom. He then 
made Alerander a preſent of fifty: ſix ele- 
yan and a great number of other animals 
e. Alexander aſł ing him 
WY gn. moſt neceſfary; to him, -huſband» 
men: or: ſoldiers ? he replied,” that, :as:he:was 
| at war with two kings, the latter were of 
greateld ſervice toihims s: 3 05034 wmo07% 


rig. upon the king, ſurrendered cup» to 


bim, e o the power given ther, all 
E 6 the 


The next day, ambaſſaders from Abiſares 


84 "Of the wars. of 4. 
the Geminions of their ſoyercipry and, lafter 
each party had promiſed fidelity,” they xe 
turned back,, „ 1 ot en 21 Aq 
Alexander expecting that Portis} aſtoniſhed 
With the report of His gloty; Would not fall 
to ſubmit to him, ſent 2 meſſage te Whit 
prince, as if he had been His weſſul, requiring 
Anm to pay tribute; and meet bim upon e 
frontiers of his dominions. Porus anſwered 
With great coldneſs; that he would do ſo, 
but it hould be ſword in Hand. At the ſume 
time à reinforcement of thirty elephants, 
Wyhfch were of great Alete were ſenk to p 
Alexander! He gave the ſuperintendance Vi 
of 'HT his elephants to Taxilus, and adyariced hi 
"as far as the borders of the Hy daſpes. Porus 27 
Was encamped on the other ſide of it, in or- th 
der to diſpute the paſſage with him; and had el 
| poſte& ät the head of his army eighty-fire 1 
Elephants of 'a prodigious” fizey and behind fir 
Aker three” hundred ehariots, | ven dung 'by fo 
thirty thouſand foot; not (having, at moſt, re 
we ſeven out" h. horſes” This prince | ki 
Was thounted on an elephant ant of a much in 
| Target fize than any of the reſt; and he him- in! 
"felf-exceeded the ufual ſtztufe of wen; ſo pr 
thats clothed in bis armour glittering with 
gold and filver; he appeared at the fare time 
terrible and majeſtic. The greatneſs of his 
ebürage ecqualled that of bis ftature, and he 
was as wile ind prudent as it was ooffeblefor 


the wönareh of io barbarous a people do be. 
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fordable. 


took no further notice of theſe motions, and 


Alexander the Great. . 


1 The. Macedonians dreaded not only the 
enemy, but the river they were obliged 0 


paſs. It was four furlongs wide (about fgur 


handred fathems) and ſo deep in every/part, 


that it looked like a ſea; and was no where 
It was vaſtly impetuous, notwith- 
ſtanding its great breadth; for it rolled with 


as much violence as if it had been confined 
to a narrow channel; and its raging, foam- 


ing waves, which broke in many places, diſ- 
covered that it was full of ſtones and rocks. 
However, nothing was ſo dreadful as the. ap- 
pearanee of the ſhore, which was quite co- 
vered with men, horſes and elephants. Thoſe 
hideous ' animals food like fo many towers, 
and the Indians exaſperated them, in order 


that the horrid ery they made might fill the 


enen with greater terror. 


Alexander was in great perplexity j and 


"Loling: he could not paſs the Hydaſp ES by 


force of arms, he therefore reſolyed to have 
recourſe to artifice; accordingly, he cauſed 
his cavalry to attempt ſeveral times to paſs. it 


in the night, and to ſhout as if they, really 
intended to ford the 99 all things being 


pared for that Immediatel 7 


pre 
| Hoary hurried thither with 55 elephants, but 


Alexander continued in battle array on. the 
bank. This ſtratagem having been attempted 


ſeyeral times, and Porus finding the whole 


was but mere noiſe and empty menaces, he 


only 


86 Of the. wart 7e 
only feat ſcouts to every pate of i the more. 
Alexander, being now nd longer .approhens; 
ſive of hav ing the vrhale: amy uf the: enviny: 
fall upon him, in his attempting to croſs the 
d. 25-2 the night, Ferrer relolve ferioufly: 


S) Ss: DSA 5.97 ' 677 83 300 u: 59011 

1 Tet Was in 8 at confderable 
diftance , fiom Alexander's camp, an- iſland 
of argreater extent than any of the reſt. This 
being covered with trees, was very proper for 
him to cover and conceal his deügn, and 
therefore he reſolved to attempt the paſſage 
that way... However, the better to conceal. 
the knowledge of it from the enemy, and de- 
ceiveſthem on this occakon, he left Craterus 
in his camp, with a great part of the army, er 
withforder for them to make a great noife at 
a certain time which ſhould be appointed, in 
order to alarm the Indians, and make. them 
behzeye that he was pręparing to croſs the 
river; but that he would not attempt this, 
till ſuch time as Porus ſhould: have raiſed his en 
camp, and marched away his elephants, fu: 
either to withdraw, or advance towards thoſe 
a who: ſhould. attempt the: a ye 
ſagg. Between the camp and the Ia Z 
bad - poſted Mcleager and Gorgias with: 9 im 
foreign horſe and foot, with — 4 for them th 


to paſs over in 2 the inſtant they ſhould. or 
ſee him engaged 1 m: hatt! E. 5113 tO! len * 8 i the 
After gwing theſe orders, he took the 


reſt of his * 88 well cavalry as . ; | 
and, f FL: 


Alexander the Great. | 87 
and, Mheeling off from the ſhore, in order. 
to audid: erg he advancedb in che 
ime: towards the iſſand into which he 
was reſulyed te gu and che better to ſdepeie 
the.enemy;, Alexander cauſed his tent be 
pitched in the camp where he had left Crate. 
rus which was oppoſite to that of Pers. 
His Hfe-guards were drawn up round, in call. 
the pomp and fplendor with which the ma- 
75 of a. great king is uſually ſurrounded; 

He alſo cauſed à royal robe to be put upon 
Attalus, -who; was of the ſame 2 e withehim - 
ſelt, and fo: much reſembled the King both in 
ſtatute and features, eſpecially at ſo rent 2 
diſtance as the breadtk of the river, that he. 
enemy might-ſupppſe'Alexander himſeif was 
on the bank, and was attempting the paſſuge 
in that place. He however was by this 
time gat to the ĩſland : above · mentioned; and 
immediately:landed upon it froni boats, witch 
the reſt df his troops, hilſt the enemy was 
employed in oppoſing Craterus. But now a: 
furious ſtorm àroſe, which ſeemed as if it 
would retard the execution of his project, 
yet proved pf auy to it. The ſtorm 
was ſucceeded 
impetubus winds, flaſhes of lightning a 
thunder, inſomuch 3 there was no heuring 
or ſeeing any ching. He thereupon made 
the ſignal for the imbarkatiom uf his 21 
and omar re in e A 
e VI3GETAL 2 YI , I. 25 „inte Searte 
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by a very violent ſhower, wich 
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fand horſe. He himſelf headed the latter; 
and, having commanded the foot to make all 
imaginable, difpatch after him, he marched 
© - 7 hs | Mil 


Porus, upon hearing Alexander had: paſſed 


+. a} 1 2 * bf 44 Y » 1 , - 4 
the river, ſent againſt him a detachment com- 


manded by one of his ſons, of two thoutanf 
horſe, and one hundred and twenty chariots, 
Alexander imagined them at firſt the enemy's 
van-guard, and that the whole army was 
behind them; but, being informed it was 
but a detachment, he charged them with 
fuch vigour, that Porus's ſon was, killed upon 
the ſpot, with four hundred horfes, and all 
the charrots were taken. Each of theſe cha- 


riots carited fix men; two were armed with 


ahd' two guided the chariot, who nevertheleſs: 
ought when the battle grew warm, 
10 21 1 having 


e two bow men fate on each fide 


* 


* dallng u. 


his horſes and chariots mi 


great number of darts Which they 
diſcharged at the enemy. But all thefe did 
little/ execution that day; becauſe the rain, 
which fell in great abundance, had moiſte ned. 
the earth to ſuch à degree, that the horſes 


could ſcarce ſtand upon their legs; and the 
chariots being 
L wy Poop tithe the mud. 


g very heavy, moſt of them ſank 


tus, upon receiving rie 6f c death 


of his ſom the defeat of the detachment, and 
of Alexander's 
ther it would be proper for him to continue 


approach, was in doubt whe- 
in his poſt, becauſe Craterus, with the reft of 


| the Macedonian army, made a feint as if they 


intended to paſs the river. However, he at 
laſt reſolved to go and meet Alexander, 


vhom be juſtiy ſuppoſed to be at the head of 
the choiceſt troops of his army. Accord- 
ingly, leaving only a few elephants in bis 
camp, to amuſe thoſe who were poſted on the 
oppoſite ſhore, he ſet out with thirty thous 


ſand foot, four thouſand horſe, three thou- 
ſand chariots, and two hundred ele phants. 
Being come into a firm, ſandy ſoil, in en 
ight wheel about 
with eaſe, he drew up his army in battle 


| array, with an intent to wait the coming u 
in front, and.: 


of the enemy. He 
the firſt line, all the elephants at à hundred 
foot diſtance one from the other, in ofder that 


they m night ſerve as a bulwark to his fot, 


who were behind. It was his opinion, that 
the 
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yo . Of the\ wars of 
the enemy's cavalry would not date to enga 

am theſe intervals, becauſe of the fexr'thek 
horſes would have of the elephants; and E/ 
leſs their infantry,” when they fhomd' ſee that 
of the enemy poſted behind the elephafd' s, ahi 
Sr danger of being trod to pieces by hoſe ani 


fame line with the ants, in order 0 
Covey their right and ſeft; and this infatſeff 
vas covered by his two wings of choſe, V 
fore which the chariots were poſted Such 
us the order and diſpoſition of Porus's army 


my, waited che coming up of his foot, h 
matched with the utinoſt diligence, and in 
rived a little aſter: and in order that they 
might have time to take breath, and net 
be Hed, as they were very much fatigued, 
againft che enemy, he cauſed his horſe t 
make a great many evolutions, in eder te 
gain time. But now every thing being 
ready, and the infantry having ſufficiently 
recovered thei? vigour, Alexander gave ht 
ſignal of battle 3 his cavalry being ſtronget 
he: drew out the greateſt part of them; and 
marching againſt the left wing, ſent Ceenus 
with his own regiment of horſe, and that of 
Demetrius, to charge them at the ſame time: 
vrdecing him to attack that cavalry on the 
left, behind, during which he bimfelf-would 
charge them both in front and flank. 8e. 
Jeucus, Antigonus and Tauron, Who cot 
manded the foot, were ordered not * 
8.7015 rom 


15 


Mals, He had poſted ſome of his foot Vn the fl th 


» Alexander” being come in fight of the ene. 44! 


| Alexander the Great. 91 
dart tom their. poſts, till Alexander's. cavalry had 
put that of the e as well ucbeir foot, 
into difecders...{.,o1, 43 1 + 14 29100 
16 e iin arrow-ſhots. he detach+ 
edi 2. thouſand. bowmen on horſeback, with 
1 orders , for, them to make their diſcharge on 
the hofſe of Porug's left wing, in order to 
1s BY thraw- it into diſorder, whit be himſelf 
” mould charge this ogy. in flank; before it 
7 had time to cally he Indians, having 
joined again their 3 and drawn them 
up into a narrower compaſs, advanced end 
Alexander. At that inſtant Coenus charged 
them in the rear, according to the orders 
giyen him; inſomuch that the Indians were 
| obliged to face. about on all ſides, to defend 
themſelves from the thouſand dowmen, and 
2gainſt Alexander, and Carnus : Alexan- 
der, to make the beſt advantage of the 
e which tha — attack had 
own them, cha with great y 
toſe that made . againſt him. RY "4d 
ing no- longer able to ſtand ſo violent an 
e ſoon broke, and wired behind 
; an elephants, as to an impregnable rampart. 
> The leaders of the elephants. made them ad- 
hat ef vance againſt the enemy's horſe ; but, that 
time very inſtant, the Macedonian phalanx movi 2 
on the on a ſudden, ſurrounded. * animals, 
Would charged with their pikes the elephants them. 
. ge. ſelves and their leaders. This battle was very 
„ com different from all thoſe which Alexander had 
'to ſtit "_ fought; for the elephants ruſhing 
from <: upva 


©». y 
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upon the | battalions, broke, with. inexpref 


fible fury, the thickeſt -of them when fe 
the Macedonian (foi 
ſtopt by the elephants, raturned-ta*the charge: 
howeyer, that of Alexander being ſtronget, 
and having greater experienee in war, brot 
this body a ſecond time, and 6bliged it to s 
tire towards the elephants; upon which, the! 
Macedonian horſe being all united in ce 
Hody, ſpread terror and conſuſton wherove Þ 
they attacked. The elephants: being all co Þ 
vered with wounds, and the greateſt pan 
Merg, Wey did not obſerve Þ 

their uſual order; but, diſtracted as it wen 
With pain, no longer diſtinguiſhed friends J 
from foes,” but running about from place to 
place, they overthrew: every thing in theirÞ 
way. The Macedonians, who had pur 
-poſely left a greater interval between their] 
ibattalions, either made way for them where 


ndian horſe, ſeeing 


having loſt their le 


ever they came forward, or charged with 
darts thoſe that fear, and the tumult, obliged 
to retite. Alexander, after having ſurround. 


ed the enemy with his horſe, made a ſignal] 
to his foot to march up with all imaginable 


ſpeed, in order to make a laſt effort, and to 
fall upon them with his whole force, 2 
which they executed very ſucceſsfully. In 
this manner the greateſt part of the Indian 


Havalry were cut to pieces; and a body 0 


their foot, which ſuſtained no leſs loſs, {ce- 


ing (themſelves charged on all ſides, 7 


2 
- 


ger git. ho 
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en n 10 Fe Cp Who had continued in the 
n {fot camp with the reſt of his army, ſeeing Alex 
harge: ander engaged with Porus, croſſed the riyer, 


onge, aed sbargiug che routed ſoldiers with» his 
broke troaps, who; were cool and vigorous, by that 
to c means killed as many enemies in the SE 
h, the 
in dh The Indians loſt on this occaſion twenty! 
erer cthouſand foat, and three thouſand horſe, not 
iN cet mention the charidts which were all broke 
t paß to pieces, and the clephants that were either: 
o bſern killed, or taken. Porus's two ſons ſell in this 
t wen] battle, with Spitacus, governor of the pro- 
frienk IJ vince; all the colonels of horſe and foot, and 
lace't thoſe who guided the elephants. and chariots. 
+ ther As for Alexander, he loft but fourſcore of 
4 pur the fix thouſand ſoldiers who were at the firſt 
1 their charge, ten bow-men of the horſe, twenty of 
where: his horſe- guards, and two UNO LING 
J with ſoldiers. 18 
obliged | Forus, after buying obs al the duty 
round. both of a ſoldier and a general in the battle, 
- figndl and; fought with incredible bravery, ſeeing 
vinable all bis horſe defeated, and the greateſt part of 
and to] his foot, did not behave; like the great Da- 
"I ” nus ; who, on a. like: diſaſter, was the ſirſt 
that fled: on the contrary, he continued in 
12 the field, as long as one battalion, or ſqua- 
ody of dron ood their ground ; but at laſt, havin 
(ſs, ſee· received a wound in the houlder, he” retire 
at lat upon his elephant; and Was eaſy diſtin- 
ged. guifhed from the reſt, by the greatneſs of his 
i ſtature and his unparallelled bravery. Alex- 
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ander, 


as had fallen in the battle. 
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Mi which, the would. — transfixed him with || 
M} his Far, bad be not inſtantly retired. Not- 
withſtanding this, Alexander was {il} deſirous 
to fave ſo rave a prince, and thereupon die 
tched. other cers, among whom wens 
wo one of his intimate friends, ho be- 
ſought him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to wait 
upon a conqueror, alto ether worthy of him. 
After much intreaty, Porus,copſented, . and. 
accordingly ſet forward. Alexander, who 
bad been told of his coming, advanced for» 
wards in order ta, teccive him with ſome of 
his train. Being come pretty, near, Alex 
ander topped, py * 4 to take a vier o 
| his ſtature and noble mein, he being about 
five cubits i in beight *. "Forus did not ſeem 
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Alexander the Grat. 9 5 
5: BY dejected. at his misfortune, ut came up wj th 
1 1 iche e TIE lik# a valtant'\ ware 
Rey. Fi wigs © in defending: by ou ni 
nſons; ou ee him the en erm mf 
| ö . the brave es Who had taken him eie 
5 Alexander 'fpoke firſt, and with an au aſt 
and gracious, air, afked him 1 how he dee | 
to be treated? Like a Ki ” replied Porus 
put,“ continued Alexander, «do you aſſe 
nothing more N“ <6 No,” replied Porus; ; fe all 
& things are included in that ſingle. word.” A- 
bexander, ſtruck with this greatheſs' of ſoul, 
ter, BY the maghanimity of which ſeemed heightened 
"ty By by diftreſs, did not only reſtore him his king- 
dom, but annexed other provinces to it, and 
treated him with the higheſt teſtimonies of 
1, die, honour, eſteem and friendſhip. Porus was 
ws faithful to bim till his death. It is Bard to 
o be- fay, whether the victor or the vanquiſhed. 
2; wall if beſt deferved Ptaiſe on this occaſion. 
hum. Alexander built a city on the ſpot where 
„ and the battle had been fought, and another in 
6 who —5 place where he had croſſed the river. 
d fory He talled the one Nicæa from his victory; 
me of and the other, Bucephalon, in honour of 
Alex bis horſe; who died there, not of his wounds, 
ew of I dit of old age. After having paid the laſt 
about, ¶ duties to fuch'of his ſoldiers as had loſt their, 
; ſeem lives in battle, he folemnized games, and of- 
4 212 fered up ſacrifhces.. of thanks, in the place 
Tay where he had paſſed the e 
lad 5 DAL 20 ER © 
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dane zanhition meunbeing ſatisſtel 
with che conqueſts he had mae, Nr 
irita- India, and reduce nations and 
cities ze hben ihari the Areſines, and 

afterwards the Hydrac ea tun iconfrderable 
rivers, he received advices chat: à great 
number of free Indians had. iormed a conſpi. 
racy toi defend their liberties; and among 
others, the Caythe 
Kilſul warriors of thoſe nations; thteſe were 
encamped neat᷑ che ſtrong city of Sangala. He 


therefore led his forces againſt tinis formidable 


body, defeated them in a ſet battle, took the 
city, amd; totally deſtroyed it. He then forms 
ed a deſign to pais the Hyphaſis , but. this 
raiſed great diſcontents in his army, which 
being unable to fupprets, he at laft conſented 
to lead his forces back; to the univerſal) Joy 
of all the ſoldiers. qt; 

He afterwards recroſſed the Hy \ravter; and 
left Porus all the lands he had oonquered a 
far as the Hyphaſis, having fettled a'peave 
between Parus and Mader He then wen 
and encamped on the banks of the Aceſinei, 
but that and the country being overflowed by 


heavy rains, he was es 5 to remove den 
$93 3s, 875 "16 


—— ran craft eerie 
4 Called to this day, the' Pengo, "thit is, ht 
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Alexander i Grekt. 9 
He had inqm affect of / ight hundred veſſels, 
as well! gallies as boats, to catry the troops 
and proviſions ʒ they accordingly embarked 
about theiend of October, and at Hſt, ar- 
riued at the country of the- Oryir dc. und ; 
Malli, the moſt valiant people ir thoſe parts. 
Theſe were perpetually at war, one with 
another; but, having united for their mu- 
taal: ſafety, they: had drawn together ten 
thouſand horſe, and fourſcore thouſand foot, 
all vigorous young men, with nine hundred 
chariots. However, Alexander defeated: thear 
in ſeyeral engagements, diſpoſſeſſed them of 
ſome ſtrong holds, and at laſt marched againſt 
the city of the Oxydracæ, whither the greateſt 
part were retired. Immediately he caafed 
the ſealing ladders to be ſet up; and, as they 
ſal joy were not nimble enough for Alexander, he 
„ [forced one of the ſcaling-ladders from a ſol- 
28, and dier; runs up the firſt (oovered with his 
ered as ſhield) and gets to the top of the wall, fol- 
pea ſlowed only — Peuceſtes and Limneus. The 
2 wen ſoldiers, believing. him in danger, mounted 
eſines / ¶ ſwiftly to ſuccour him; but the ladders break 
wed by ing, the king was left alone. Alexander, 
nigher teeing himſelf che butt againſt which all the 
darts were levelled, both from the towers 
——7 ſand from the rampart, was fo raſh, rather 
than valiant, as to leap into the. city, which 
» com: was crouded with the enemy, having. no- 
thing to expect, but to be either taken, or 
killed, before it would be poſſible for him to 
Vor. mT F riſe, 
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bumber uf free Indiatnihad;iormed :azconlhi. 
racy: toi. defend thrir diberties; und among 
others: the Caytheans, the mods valiatic ant 
—_ — ki 
camped nent the city of Sangala. He | 
— forces aint :tivis — 
difeated them in a ſet battle; took the 
city; and tutall 3 He then form 
ed: a deſign to Jas the Hyphaſis f, but. this | 
raiſed great diſcontents ini his army, which 
being — 10 fupprets, he: at'laf# conſented 
to lead his forces back; 1 1 
of all chanſoldier ass % 
He dene ese ges the Hy draotes, and 
leſt Porus all) the lands he ihad gonquered a 
far as: the: Hyphaſis; having ſetiled a'peart 
between/\Parus and Taxilus. He then went 
and encamped On the banks of the Aceſints; 
but that and the.country bing: overflowed by 
heavy gains, ova _— „ ere 
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Alexxn i | 
lie human ert of:righvirunitiredineſichs, 
as well alia as boats, to cairyithe troops 
| ahds proviſtns q; che accordingly aurharketf 


ruled ut the chνry of the- Orxpurder erich 


Mall, the moſt valiant . rare thoſe partei 
ni. Thiſe-werb: perpetually: at war, one with! 
nong another; but, having; united for their mu- 
and  toals ſafety, the hid drawn together tent 


thouſand horſe, and fourſcore thouſand foot, 
. ke all vigorœus young men, with nine hundred 
dable . chariots, However, Alexander defeated; thear | 
k the in ſeyeral engagements, diſpoſſeſſed them of 
orm« ¶ ſome ſtrong holds, and at laſt marched againſt 
this I the oĩty of the Oxydrace, whither the greateſt 
phick I part were retired. Immediately he cauſed 
ented I the ealing ladders to be ſet up and, as they 
al joy Wl were not nimble enough for Alexander, he 
„ MW forced one of the ſcaling-ladders from a ſol- 
＋ dier; runs up the: firſt (oovered with his 
ſhield) ay gets to the top of the wall, fol- 
lowed only by Peuceſtes and Limneus. The 
ſoldiers; peliehing him in danger; mounted 
| 2 — him; but the ladders break 
ed by inge the king, was left: alone. Alexander, 
gher ſeeing himſelt the butt againſt which all the 
darts were levelled, both from the towers 
and from the rampart,” was ſo raſh, rather 
is, th than valiant, as to leap into the city, which 
ton! was erouded with the enemy, having no- 
dan thing to expect, but to be either taken, or 
He Hild. before it would be poſlible for him to 
er. III. F 
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about tho end of n and at laſtʒ ar- 


„ n 
riſe, and without once having an oppottu- 


* 


nity to defend himfelf, or revenge his death, 
But happily for iim, he poiſed his body in ſuch 
a manner, that he fell upon his his feet, and, 
finding hitnſelF ſtanding; fword in hand, he 
repulſed ſuch as were neareſt Him, and even 
killed the general of the enemy, who advanc- 
ed to run him through. Happily for him a 
ſecond time; not far from thence there ſtood 
2 great tree, againſt the trunk of Which he 
teaned; his fhield receiving all the darts that 
vere ſhot at him from a diſtance; for no one 
dared to approach him, fo great was the 
dread which the boldneſs of the enterprize, 
and the fire that ſhot from his eyes, had 
{truck into the enemy. At laſt, an Indian 
let fly an arrow three, foot long, that being 
the length of their arrows, which piercing 
his coat of mail, entered a conſiderable wa 
into his body, a little above the right fide 
So great a quantity of blood iſſued Nom the 
wound, that he dropt his arms, and Jay a 
dead. Behold then + this mighty conquers), 
this vanquiſher of nations, upon the point 0 
- loſing his life, not at the head of his armies, 
put in a corner of an obſcure city, into which 
his raſhneſs bad thrown him. The Indian, 


ho wounded Alexander; ran, in the greatef 


tranſports of joy, to ſtrip him; howeven 
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Alexander into his tent. 


Alexander the Great. 99 


Alexander no ſooner felt the hand of his ene- 
my upon him, oe fired with the thirſt of 


called his ſpirits 3, and, laying 
hold of the Indian, as he had no arms, he 
plunged the dagger inte his ſide. Some ot 
of his chief officers, as Peuceſtes, Leonatus, 
and Timzus, who had got to the top of the 
wall with ſome ſoldiers, came up in that in- 
ſtant, and attempting impoſſibilities, for the 
fake of ſaving their ſovereign's life, they form 
themſelves as a bulwark round his body, and 
ſuſtain the whole effort of the enemy. It 
was then that a mighty battle was ſought 
round him. In the mean time, the ſoldiers, 
who had climbed up with the officers above - 
mentioned, having broke the bolts of a little 


1 
7 


gate ſtanding between two towers, they, by 


that means, let in the Macedonians. Soon after 


the town was taken, and all the, inhabitants 


1 


were put to the ſword, without diſtinction of 


The firſt care they took, was to carry 
i t. At the end of ſeven 
days, he had employed for his recovery, be- 
fore his wound was cloſed, as he knew that 


the report of his death increaſed among the 


Barbarians, he cauſed two veſſels to be joined 
together, and had his tent pitched in the 


middle, in fight of every one; purpoſely to 


ſhow himſelf to thoſe who imagined him 
dead, and to ruin, by this means, all their 
0 . | F * projects, 
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projects, and hangs with which they, flatter. 
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ed themſelves, He afterwards. went down 
the river, .going before;at ſome, diftance | from 
the reſt of the fleet, for fear the noile of the 
oars ſhould; keep him from fleep, which, he 
very much Wanted. When he was a little 
better, and able to go out, the ſoldiers, who 
were upon guard, en him his litter, but 
he refuſed; it; and, calli ing. for for p horſe, 
mounted him. At this fight, all the ſhore 
and the neighbouring | foreſts. ecchoing with 
the acclamations of the army, who.imagined 


they ſaw. him riſe, in..a manner from the 


grave. Being come near his tent, he 2. 
lighted, and walked a little way, ſurrounded 


- % 


wm a great number of ſoldiers, . within 7 him 
life, and an eee ſeries prof 
* 7 


At this. zudem denvties came. from th 
Malli, with the chiefs of the Oxydracæ, be 
ing one hundred and ſixty, deſi des the — 
vernors of the cities and of the province, who 
brought him preſents, and paid him homage 
_ pleading in excuſe for not having done i it be⸗ 
fore, their ſtrong love of liberty. 

Alexander, Was overjoyed at this embaſſ⸗ 
and found his ſtrength increaſe daily, taſted 
with ſo much the greater pleaſure the fruit 
both of his victory and health, as he had like 
to have loſt them for ever. Alexander, con- 


tinued encamped for ſeveral days in this pag 
V H. 


Alexander the Great. 101 
He afterwards went upon the river, and his 
army marched after him upon the banks. He 
then came ainong the Sabracæ, a powerful 
nation f Indians 'Theſe had levied ſixtv 
thoufand foot;' and fix thouſand horſs, and 
reiiforced/theth with five hundred chariots ; 
however, the army of Alexander ſpread a 
terror through the whole -countr ry, und ac- 
cordingly they ſent ambaſſadors to make theit 
ſubmiſhon, After having built another city, 
which he alſo called Alexandria, he arrived 
in the territories of Muſicanus, à very rich 
prince, and afterwards in _ of "ng 
Samus.” CMP ERS: 55: 
A kids comdlinings his nde ar- 
nved at Patala, about the beginning of the 
dog- days, that is, about the end of July; fo 
that the fleet was nine months at leaſt, from 
its ſetting out; till his arrival at the place. 
Alexander cauſed a citadel to be built in Pa- 
tala, às alſo an harbour and an arſenal for tba 
tipping... This being” done, he embarked 
on the right arm of the HVery' in order to _ 
fat a me cen. 70 010508 10t 
At laſt Alexander, after having failed- full 
nine months in rivers; arrived at The ocean. 
He then offered ſacrifices to the Gods, and 
particularly to Neptune; threw into'thoiſea 


the bulls" he W Naughtared, | and a great 
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number. of. 8 cups; and hd the 
Gods, not to ſuffer any mortal after him, to 
exceed the bounds of his expedition. Find- 
ing that he had extended his conqueſts to the 
extremities of the earth on that ſide, he ima. 
gined he had completed his mighty deſign; 
and, highly delighted with himſelf, he re. 
turned 0 rejoin the reſt; of his fleet 1 army, 
which waited for them at Patala and in the 
neighbourhood of it. Being returned to 
Patala, prepared all things for the departure 
of his fleet. He ane Nearchus admi- 
ral of it. : 
Alexander, * having left Patala, . 
ed through the country o the Oritæ, the ca- 
pital whereof was called Ora or Rham- 
bacis. Here he was in ſuch want of provi- 
ſion; that he loſt a number of ſoldiers; and 
brought back from India ſcarce the fourth 
part of his army, which had conſiſted of an 
hundred and twenty thouſand foot and fifteen 
thouſand horſe. Sickneſs, bad food, and the 
exceſſive heats: had ſwept them away in mul- 
titudes; but famine made a ſtill greater 
havock among the troops in this barren coun- 
try, which was neither ploughed nor ſowed; 
its inhabitants being ſavages, who fared very 
hard and led a moſt uncomfortable life. 
After they had eat all the palm- tree roots that 
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Alexander the Great, 103 
could be met with, they were obliged to feed 
1, to upon the beaſts of burthen, and next upon 
ind. their warchorſes: and when they had no 8 
the beaſts left to carry their baggage, they were 
ima forced to burn thoſe rich ſpoils, for the ſake 0 
ign; of which the Macedonians had ran to the ex- 
re- tremities of the earth. The plague, 2 dif- 
rmy, eaſe which generally accompanies famine, 
1 the compleated the calamity of the ſoldiers, . 
ed to deſtroyed great numbers of them. 
rture After marching threeſcore days, Alexdinder 
dmi- arrived on the confines of Gedroſia, Where | 
he found plenty of all things; for the foil was 
rch- ¶ not only very fruitful, but the kings and great 
e ca- men who lay neareſt that country ſent him | | 
nam - all kind of proviſions; He continued ſome 1 
rovis time here, in order to refreſh his army. TW 
and The governors: of India having ſent, by his | 
urth order a great number of izortes, and all kinds | 
of an of beaſts of burthen, from the ſeveral king- 
ſteen doms ſubject to him, he remounted his troops; 
d the ¶ equipped thoſe who had loſt every thing; and 
mul - ſoon aſtet preſented all of them with arms, 
eater as beautifuÞ as thoſe they had before, which 
oun- it was very eaſy for him to do, as they were 
wed ; upon the confines of Perſia, at that time in 
very i 1 and in a very douriſhing condition. 
life. He arrived in Carmania, now called Ker- 
; that man, and went through it, not with the air 
| and equipage of a warrior and a conqueror, 
— but in a kind of maſquerade, and Bacchana- 
lian feſtivity ; ;- committing t the moſt riotous 


ould | 8 F + and 
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2255 extravagant actions. He was drawn by 

eight borlgss: himſelf being ſeated on a mag. 
= ar en ahone whigh aifcaftold wa 
Jailed; in the farm of Square tags, when 
he paſſad the days and: nights in fealts;and cx 
ole This Sbariot was; preceded an 
9 5 d by en infinite umher of. other, 

Tries” Which, in naths hape ef tents, Were 
| ee wich rich carpets, audqpurple cover- 
lets ; and, others, ſhapede like Stadles, wer 


Sides of the roads and at the doors of 
uf wage Sies number of calke:xeadybroach- 
erde laced, whence the ſoldiers dre 
Vine in Ts hace ceupgganch goblets, 
_Piepargd fox chat purpoſe, Theæiwchole coun- 
try, ecchoed, withe the Jound: of inſtruments 
nd, ti - ſqunding, of. | Baechansls,: who, 
With their; hair, diſl:eveleds and like ſo man- 
See l zan up and downs; aban - 
i mſelves in every kind ef licenti- 
this, he did in ĩmitation of the 


Fs” 


triumph of zacchus, who, as we are told, 


See Alia in this equipage, after he had 
canquered. India. This rigtous, diſſolute 
march laſted, even. days, during all which 
time .thejarmy was never ſober, Alg Heil 
ki King was.very.anxiaus abaut; his fleet 
5 e was, brought him that Nearchus 
* — molt. alone, he imagined that 
it had been entirely deſtroyed. Taking Ne- 
archus aſide, he told bim that he was pol 
n joye 


ed, With, branches; ptatrees>: On 


ting 
towar 
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Alexander the Oreat. rog 
joyed at his return, but at the ſame time was 
Inconſolable for the loſs of his fleet. Your 
feet, toyal Sir,“ eried he immediately, 
| « thanks to the Gods is not loſt:“ upon 
wiioh he related the condition in which he hid 
and left it. Alexander could not refrain from 
hers, tears, and confeſſed, that this happy news 
were gave him greater pleaſure than the conqueſt 
over- of all Aſia ; bid him return back, and go 
were quite up the Euphrates as far as Babylon, - 
On purſuant to the firſt orders he. had. given 
oach- WI Continuing bis. march, he went to Paſſa- 
drew Wi garde, a city of Perſia.” From Paſſagardæ, 
blets, Wl Alexander came to Perſepolis ; and, ſurvey- 
coun» ing the remains of the conflagration, was ex- 
zents, I aſperated againſt himſelf, for his folly in ſet- 
who, ting it on fire. From hence he advanced , 
man towards Suſa. Alexander found in Suſa all 
aban : the captives of quality he had left there. He 
genti : married Statira, Darius's eldeſt daughter, 
af the and gave the youngeſt to his dear Hephæſ- 
<tald; te i % ee e ee 
ahi Alexander, having ſtill a curioſity to ſes 
ſolute the ocean, came down from Suſa, upon the 
which I river Eulæus; and after having coaſted the 
„ Peſian gulph to the mouth of the Tigris, he 
fleet. went up that river towards the amy, which 
chu was eneamped on the banks of it, near the 
A that eity of Ophis, under the command of He- 
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7 From Ophis, Alexander arrived at Ec. w 
batana in Media, where, after, having dif- T 
patched the moſt urgent affairs! of the king- ſu 
dom, he ngain ſolemnized; games and feſti- 4 
vals.) It happened very untuckily;” during WI 6 
the” celebration of theſe (feſtivals; that He th 

ion died of a diſeaſe Which he brought de 
himſelf by immoderate drinking, his an 

whots court followed his 'ttample; and ſome- tex 
times ſpent whole days and — hte in theſe pla 
exceſſes mo” one- of them He ſton ol Tt 
nis life. a fou 
In order to rempvetß by bude ahd em- upc 

| the melancholy ideas which the lig! 
death of his favourite perpetutlly dwakenel "op 

| Ir 


in his mind, Alexander marched his army 
againſt the Coſſæi, a Wprlike nation inhabit I att 
ing the mountains of Media, whom not one con 
of the Perſian monarchs had ever been able chat 
to conquer. However, the king reduced I mn 
them in forty days, aſterwards paſſed the (WI hie! 
Tigris, and marched towards Babylon. arri 
Alexander being arrived within a league part. 
and 4 half of Babylon, the Chatdeatis; who . ing 
pretended to know futurity by the ſtars, de- the 
puted to him ſome of their old men; to 4. ton; 
quaint him, that he would be in danger of hom 


his life, in caſe he entered when eiry; and I 
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Alexander the Great, OS 

were Argent: with him to: ge on further. 
abyloniſh aſtrologers were held in 

ſuch great reputation, that this a vice made 
een impreſſion on his mind, and 
filled him Wick confuſion and dread. Upon 
this, after ſending ſeveral of the Gran- 
Batylon, he himſelf went 

another Way; and having. marched about 
ten leagues, he ſtopped ſome! time in the 


* 


place where dhe had . encamped; bis army. 
The Greek pbiloſophers, being told the 
foundation of his fear and ſcruples, waited: 
upon him; when ſetting, in, the ſtrongeſt 
light, the principles of Anaxagoras, Whoſe 
tenets they followed, they demonſtrated. to 
him in the frongeſt manner, the vanity of 
aſtrology ; and made bim, have ſo great a 
contempt, for divination in general, and. for 
that of the Chaldeans in particular, that he 
immediately marched towards Babylon with 
his whole army. He knew that there were. 
arrived in that city, embaſſadors from all 
parts of the world, who waited for ch is com- Wn, 
ing; the-whole earth ecchoing ſo much with 
the terror of his name, that the ſeyeral na- 
tlons came, wich inexpreſſible ardour, to pay 
homage to Alexander, ad to him who was to 
be their ſovereign. . This view, which agree- 
ably ſoothed the ſtrongeſt of all his paſſions, 
contfibuted; very much to ſliffe every, other, 
to make him, careleſs of all 


t be given him ; ſo that he 
£0 ſet 
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og 8 : of the wars o of . 
ſet forward with all poſſible diligence tow- 
ards that great city, there to hold the ſtates- 


general, in à manner, of the world. After 


making a moſt magnificent entry, he gave 
audience to all the ambaſſadors, with the 
grandeur and ri mind to à great mo- 
narch;: and at the 
bility a 1 politeneſs of a prince, who is de. 
ſirous of winning the affection of all. 
Alexander, * having dfperchied theſe 
N finding himſelf . at Jeifure, began 
to think: of Hephæſtion's burial. This he 
ſdlemnized with a magnificence, the like of 
which had never beef ſeen. He likewiſe or- 
dered fall the nations of Aſia, to extinguiſn 
what the Perſians called the ſacred fire, till 
the ceremo! 
ended; whiet vas 'conſidered. as an ill omen, 
it being never practiſed in 7 7 0 at 
the death of its monarchs. 
At the ſume time the king, 
great number of Uchite 8 and Akilful 
workmen, firſt cauſed near fix furlongs of the 
wall of Ba Von to be beat don; and, ha- 


got together a great number of bricks, 
Wn: the ſpot geſigned for the funeral 


pile he had a mipſt magni ficient e 
ſtructure erecteck Over itt. * 
This edifice Was divided int thirty | 
in each "whereof was raiſed an uniform utld- 
ings the roof; of which, Was covered with great 
lanks gf pam⸗trer wood. \ The whale 9950 
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Alexander the Great. 100 
ed a perfect ſquare, thecircumference, of which 
was adorned with extraordinary ificendo. 
Each fide was a fuflong, or an hundred fathoms, 


in length. At the foot of it, and in thei firſt : 


ſupporters whereof the ſtatues of two archers, 


four cubits high, with one knee on the ground, 


were fixed; and two other ſtatues, in an up- 


right poſture, completely armed, bigger than 


the life, being five cubits in height. The 
ſpaces; between the prows were ſpræad and 
adorned with purple cloth. Over these prows, 
was a colonade of large flambeaux, the ſhafts 
of which were fifteen cubits high, embelliſhed. 
with crowns. of gold at the part where they 
are held. The flame of thoſe flambeaux end- 
ing at top, terminated towards eagles, which, 
with their heads turned downward, and ex- 

tended wings, ſerved as capitals. Dragons, 
fixed near, or upon, the baſe, turned their 
heads upwards towards the eagles... Over this 
colonade, ſtood a third, in the baſe of which 

was repreſented, in relievo, a party of hunt- 

ing of animals of every kind. On the ſupe- 

rior order, that is the fourth, the combat of 
the eentaurs was repreſented in gold. Fi- 
nally, on the fifth, golden figures, repreſent- 
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116 rb. ware of 
ing lions and bulls,” were placed alternately, 


The whole edifice terminated with milatary 


trophies, aftet the Macedonian and Barbari- 


an faſhion, as ſo many ſymbols of the victory 


of the former, and defeat of the latter. On 


W 


Thie beauty of the geſign of this ſtructure, 


enn. 


After having 
a ſecond Was ee e . 
cordingly, and chere were twenty gueſts at 
table. He drank to the health of every per- 
ſon. in company,..and then pledged them ſe- 
verally, After this, calling for Hercules's 
cup which held fix bottles, it: Was filled, 
when he poured it all down, 9 to a 

| IVAACE> 


Macedonian of the company, Protæas by 
name; and aſterwards pledged him again, in 
the ſame furious bumper. He had no ſooner 
ſwallowed it, but he fell upon the floor. 
In this codition he was ſeized with a vio- 
ſent fever, and carried half dead to his pa- 
laces The fever continued, though with 
ſome intervals, in which he gave the 
neceffary orders for the ſailing of nis fleet, 
and the marching of his land forces, being 


perſuaded he ſhould ſoon recover. But at 


laſt, finding himſelf paſt all hopes, and his 


voice beginning to fail, he drew his ring 


from his finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, 
with orders to convey his corpſe to the tem- 
e ee eee e 11907, 0017” 

Notwithſtanding his great weakneſs, he 
however ſtruggled with death, and raiſing 
himſelf upon his elbow, preſented his ſoldiers 


(to hom he could not refuſe this laſt teſti- 


mony of friendſhip) his dying hand- to kiſs, 


After this, his prineipal courtiers aſked to 
whom he left the empire? he anſwered, to 
the moſt ' worthy ;” adding, that he foreſaw 
the deciſion of this would give occaſion to 
ſtrange funeral games after his deceaſe. And 
Perdiccas, - inquiring further at what time 
they ſhould pay him divine honours ? He re- 
plied, When you are happy.” Theſe were 


his laſt words, and ſoon after he expired. 
He was thirty- two years and eight months 


old, of which he had reigned twelve. He 
<0 died 
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died in the middle of the ſpring, the firſt year 
af the CXIVth Olympiad ®. 
The moment Alexander's death WAS. known, 
. che whole palace ecchoed with cries and 
— The vanquiſhed bewailed him with 
as many tears as the victors. The grief for 
E. death. occaſioning the remembrance ot 
is. many good qualities, all his faults. were 
forgotten. This great mourning was not 
confined. merely to Nplon. des prend over 
all the provinces. 
The Agyptians - and — Pry having 
embalmed- the king '$corple after their man- 
ner, Arideus was appointed to convey it to 
| the temple. of Jupiter Ammon. +, Two 
whole years were employed in Preparing for, 
os © mon. ee 
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of the maſt memarable dar, of 1 ihe Ro- 
F mans 


H E Romans, ben heir city Was 

. firſt founded, having at their option 

— kind of government to chooſe, dectared 
in favour of a monarchy, and elected Romu- 
lus king of Rame ; this kind of government 
ſubſiſted till their ſeventh: king, Tarquinius. 
Superbus, whom they expelled, « and ma | 
eſtabliſned a republic. | 
Of che firſt wars of the eee whith 
were rather ſo many ſkirmiſhes with their 
neighbours, than regular battles, to enlarge 
their own little territory; we have few parti- 
culars ſufficiently intereſting or entertaining 
to find a place in this work, however, thoſe 
moſt W of notice will not be * over. 
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* Their city Reise, from: a they had 
their name, was the. capital city of Latium, in 
Italy, was founded by Romulus; year of the 
world 32 $3» 'before Chriſt 748, or 751; but not 
formed into a republic, dit two — and 


cd for ur years after its firſt 9 
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112 Of the naß memorable 
Of this kind I conceive the battle, or com- 
bat, between the Hcratii and Curatij, with 
which I ſhall begin. At the commencement 
of the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius, the neigh- 
bouring people of Alba, jealous of the increaſ- 
ing greatneſs of the Romans, wanted to pro- 
voke them to engage in a war with them, to 
this purpoſe, they "ſecretly directed ſome of 
the pooreſt ↄf their ſubjects to commit treſ- 
pPaſſes on the country of Rome. The Ro- 
mans naturally attacked theſe robbers, who, 
Aying into their on country, were purſued 
by an army of Romans, into the territories of 
Alba, many of them Killed, and a great 
number taken priſoners. Cluilius, who was 
then at the head of affairs in Alba, took oc- 
caſion from this affair, to perſuade the people 


mans, for this hoſtile intruſion into their 
=_ . country, whilſt the Romans did the ſame 
_ From them, for the outrages committed by 
* their robbers in the territories of Rome. 
_ - -No poner were the thirty days. expired, 
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4 The 2 prieſts whoſe buſinefs it 
woas to demand ſatisfaction for the injuries Rome 
= _ _ received: from; her enemies; to proclaim war 
0 that all treaties. with the neighbouring nations 
W 


were faithfully.obſer ved. $35 77S 81 1 $ 
* I. Cluilius, 


of Alba ta demand ſatisfaction of the Ro- 
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wars of the Romans. 113 
Cluilius, to accommodate the diſpute be- 


the field. However, both parties remained 
in ſight of each, without attempting any 
thing. This provoked the Albans, who re- 
proaching Cluilius as the author of a mock 
war; he determined to offer the Romans 


trenchments ; but he died ſuddenly the fame 
night. The Albans elected in his ſtead, 
Metius Tuffetius, or Suffetius, no way infe- 
rior to his predeceſſor in hatred to the Ro- 
e A TIRIAD 70) COTE 70 
great W At laſt an interview was had between Tuf- 
0 4 fetius and Tullus, when the latter acquainted 
k o- the other, that the Veientes and Fidanatey 
xopl I both waited till they had fought together, 
; Ro- intending then to fall upon both'arthies; and 
their I that therefore it would be beſt for both to 


fame conelude upon a mutual peace, Tullus ac- 


ed by knowledgedthe truth of the intelligence, and 
„his readineſs amicably to adjuſt their diſputes, 
pired, W propoſing” that the chief families of Alba, 


ved to ſhould remove to Rome, or that one com- 


mon council ſhould be formed to govern' 


ſouereigns. But the difficulty was to ſettle 
which city ſhould have the pre- eminence. At 
laſt Tullus propoſed to determine this bya ſingle 
combat between him and the Alban general; 
but this was declined by the latter, who pro- 
poſed that three champions ſhould be choſen 


tween the two ſtates, than both armies took 


battle, or, om their refuſal to force their in- 


both cities, under direction of one of the two 
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116 Of the moi memorable 
out of each army to decide this pute, w 
which Tullus conſented. 
he youth of both armies OA alt ha gag er to 
| ha this honcur; whilſt the Alban ke 
thought of three young men in the camp, 
whoſe births were attended with ſomething 
very extraordinary. The. caſe Was © At, 
An illuſtrious Alban citizen named Sequinus, 
had two daughters, one he married ta. Cura- 
tius, this fellow citizen; and the other to a 
citizen of Rome named, Horatius. Both 
ſiſters were delivered on the ſame day, each 
of three male / children, who at this time were 
in the flower of their youth, and of s extraor- 
inary ſtrength. and dexterity. Tuffetius, 
who JOS, upon. their births as appointed by 
the Gods to determine the fate of their te- 
ſpective countries; propo led them as the com- 
hatants to Tullus, deſiring he would engage 
the Horatii to be their oppanents. However 
the Roman king determined not to lay any 
reſtraint upon them, only propoſed it to the 
Horatian family, The Youths, replied, they 
could only diſpoſe of their lives at the pleaſure 
cf their. father who 955 5 e them. As to 
Ae he could not, ut dread, a, combat 
Wherein the plood of ſome of his family. muſb 
be ſpilt; and at the ſame time, he conſidered 
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one of the Curatii; however, the love of his 
country prevailed over that of his family; 
he left the matter to the deciſion of his ſons. 


They having nobly accepted of the offered 


combat, the old man embraced them, and 


cried out, I am a happy fatber 


And now the hour of en gagement drew 


on, and was declared by 2 of trumpets. 


Tullus led the Horatii and Fuffetius, the Cu- 
riatii, whilſt the people ſtrewed the way with 
1 and, as they eſteemed them volun- 

tary victims for their country, crowned them 
with garlands. The place of. combat was'a 
large plain, ſituated between both armies, 
into the midle of which the two kings, with 
their champions and feciales t advanced, and 
before the engagement commenced, con- 


cluded the propoſed treaty between time. As 


the ceremony of this was curious, and hat the 
Romans afterwards moſtly followed, in mak- 
ing of future treaties I imagine the reader 
will not be diſpleaſed with Aa relation of 1 ity as 
recorded by Livy 4. 

It begun thus: ö Marcus: Varia one 55 


the feciales, aſked the Roman king, 4 whe-- 


ther he gave them orders to conclude a peace 


with the e Ae of the, Ada 8 75. The 5 
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118 ' Of the moſt mamtorable. 
then,” replied the herald, the ſign of my 
commiſſion. Phe ſign was to be ſome vi 
vain plucked up by the roots. Les,“ an- 
ſwered the king, bring me ſome virvain 
that is pure.” At theſe words the fecialr 
vent and gathered ſome virvain on a little 
hill, brought it and went on thus: Dy 
you then appoint me fecialis and plenipoten- 
tiary of Rome to the Albans, and engage to 
protect my equipage and retinue? “ Yes,” 
replied the king, jo far as is conſiſtent 
with my intereſt and that of the Roman 
people. Then Valerius, the cialis, ap- 
pointed Spurius Fuſius, to be puter patra- 
zus“ of the treaty, by crowning him with 
Virvain. After this ceremonial, which pal- 
ſed only among the Romans, the new patrr 
e e 228 ee e 52ihafrathc 
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His officer, as ſuch was to pronounce aloud 
the words of the oath, in the name of the Ro- 
man king and people, and to repeat the whole 
form of the treaty, It is not certain, whether 
he was a conſtant officer, and chief of the fecialer, 
or a temporary miniſter, to declare war, or i 
make peace. This office was intruſted to no 
perſon, but who had a father and a ſon bot) 
alive; and therefore. pater patratus, ſignifies 4 
more perfect fort of father, as they looked upon 
him to be, whoſe father was Mill living, after 
he bimſelf had been a father for ſome time. Vet 
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patratut read the articles of the convention, 
in theapreſence of the Albans, and then ex- 
preſſed; e himſelf thus: Hear, O Jupiter, 
hear, Q pater patratus of the Alban people: 
hear, O Alban: people; of theſt articles, as 
Lhays juſt no read them out of the waxen 
tablets, ithout fr aud or deceit; and as they 
have) been from one end to the other clearly, 
underſteod, the Roman people will never be 
the rſt violaters. If they ſhould violate 
them by public authority, and by fraud, 
may Jupiter at that inſtant ſtrike them, as 
I ſhall now ſtrike this victim! May thy 
ſtroke, great Jupiter, be as much heàvier, 
as thy power is greater! At which words 
he killed a. ſow, which was to be offered up 
as a ſacrifice, in confirmation of the treaty, 
by a blow on the head withta flint. The 
Alban heralds took the ſame kind of oaths, 
and alſo offered their ſacrific es. 
As ſoon as the ceremony was finiſhed, 
the three champions on each ſide ſlowly ad- 
vanced, each towards his antagoniſt; but in- 
ſtead of engaging immediately, as the ſpec- 
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ſome think he was {6 called from patra patranah, 
Jarejurands; that is, from the oath he was obliged 
to take, to atteſt the juſtice of his demand, 
Feſtus ſays, he was ſo called, becauſe by virtue 
of his commiſſion, he acted as pater patriæ, that 
in, father of his county. 


inn 
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tators 


120 Of che mat memorable 
tators expected, they-quitted their arms, and 
flew to embrace each other, in the moſt 
tender, ſincere, and friendly manner poſſible. 
This ſenſibly affected all who were preſent, 
and who, with tears, complained of their 
kings for obliging ſuch near and affectionate 
relations to ſhed each other's blood. Yet 
theſe noble youths though they had the feel- 
ings of humanity, did not want the courage 
of heroes; they ſoon- reſumed their arms, 
and each choſe his antagoniſt. The eldeſt of 
the Horatii, choſe the eldeſt of the Curatii, 
and the next two made their choice according 
to the order in which they were born. 
The claſhing of their arms was heard at a 
diſtance, whilſt the air was rent with a con- 
fuſed mixture of ſhouts and acclamations 
from both camps. The diciſion Was long 
fuſpended by the ſkill and dexterity of the 
combatants ; but at length the eldeſt Hora- 


etius was killed, to the exceſſive joy of the 


Albans, and no leſs conſternation and grief 
of the Romans, which were ſoon after in- 
creaſed by the ſecond Horatius being pierc- 


ed through the body, and who fell down on 


the body of his brother. As to the Curiati 
they were all three wounded, but the ſur- 
viving Horatius ſtill preſerved his full vigour, 
not having received any hurt, But prudent!y 
conſidering himſelf unable to oppoſe the three 
brothers together, he endeavoured to ſepa- 
rate them; for this purpoſe, he retreated, r 
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ſide; but a very diſagreeable affair ſoon en- 


own hands for the Curiatius, to whom ſhe 
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wars of the Romans, 121 
iche dad defigned to fly from them; and the 
CuriatiiÞuffinng him, but at unequal diftan- 
ces, 4 their firength enabled them, being aſt 
weakened" by their wounds; the retreating 
Horatius, kflled him who was heateſt him, 
before "the others came up to bis affiſtance, 
ind thus tetreating and turning back by 
turns New All the thitee Curtati?, and ſeized 
the ſpoil of the” vanquimed. The Roman 
army now. reſounded- with. Joyful acclama- 
tions in honour of their hero, and thus Rome : 
acquired the ſuperiority over Alba her mo- 
ther: city, nor did Tuffetius diſpute it, but 
ſaluting Tullus as his ſovereign, afked him 
What where his commands; who replied; 
I command you nothing, but to keep the 
Aldan youth in readirieſs to march ar wy 
orders, in caſe 1 make war with the Vei- 
entes SA + IRON? CF DUaITIOQT : 


Thus far; all went happily an the Roman 


ſued. For as Horatius was returhing con, 
queror to the city, his ſiſter met him; wheh * 
ſeeing him loaded with the ſpoils of the three 
unhappy brothers, among which was a mili- 
tary robe, which ſhe had wrought with her 


had been: betrothed, ſhe could not forbear 
traring her hair, beating her breaſt, and te- 
wing her brother in the moſt provoking and 
reproachful manner, for having ſtained his 
vrVes. HE. > 8 ? hands 
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what city..and. the Latins, for, one year g- 
pied an both parzies . prepared} for war. 
The nobility ot f Latium, who: Were moſtly 
in the intereſt of the. Targ uin“ ho had 


been expelled Rome, having found means to 


Temove the citizens from the Latin ae, 
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kroch the building of their city, two Rande 99 
yy We bed 50 Sbanined their laſt king, Tat- 


quin and alt His family, and eftablifhed à com- 
mon- wealth, introducing a new form of goyern - 
ment which continued pretty nearly the ſame till 
&f>their emperors. According to the 
plan of government which the people nom adopt- 
ed, and which was propoſed by Brutus, two of, 
ficers of ſtate were annually - choſen, called con- 


the 


ze & be 
ſelves to be dictator *; When Virginius Tet 


dily yielded it to his eee eee th 
he new dictator appointed Æbutius Ea ch 
nis general; of the honſe, and er ed 
29 eee Sv eee. e 
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the pie ey were Ae ; ce 2 by. 
che krepere, and eto; and an habit of diſtine. Cc 
idn; und Elvy- ſays; that on the days of ther Wi pul 
triumpho, in the public/ſports, and: at.ſolemn fa. to 
_rilices,. they wore a crown of gold and an habit the 
ſtriped with purple, as the kings did. pill 
This .o fy, oh face was,” firſt introduce Ml Fay 
-about ten years g ther the. the.e 7575 ment of conſul, in, 
alled" from cut, that ö. 604 


Eh £2 either. ſo | 
dae by the conſul, or from his ante and 1 . 
commanding what ſhould be done. Ion 
rf have been a conſul ; this office was to rt in l. 1 
fix months; perpetual dictatorſhips were intringt- I thir 
ments and Viclations- of the Taws of the"eoutitty, tins 
. he power of the diQafor, was abſolute, except i 2B 

In theſe particulars: be was not to march I he v 
5 out of Italy, that he might have nd opportum gene 
10 engage in any thing asgainſt the e, 1 info; 
berty- He 9880 always to march on foot, ei: fins 
gept in caſe of a tedious, or ſudden expedita, Vol 
_and, then. he formally aſked leaye of 1 peaße g ker 
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| 200 Wur bates ce which he deſh under 


the command of Sempronius; to take ; care | af 


| che Eity,/ardthevother: three were commilnde 


edi by f himfelf. | Virginius, and: Bis general 


| Ebutius. He then marched to oppoſe” the 


Latins, who had an army of forty thouſand 
by, three. generals. "They had feized upon 
Corbio, ) a hold be long Ng. to the Roman le- 
public, the garr ien of which, they had put 
the night, on 2 ſteep hill near the lake Re- 
gillus, from which the enſuing battle hath 
deen fince Knoyyn by that name, as dil Vir- 
glotus on a kit oppoſite, to him. Abutzas 
was commanded td maten as 


e e duch as eee 


f 
3 


Iight-armed infantry," td get poſſefion' f a 
third. bill upon che road, by Which the La- 


tins received proviſions. 


But before the latter could fortify his camp, 


he was warmly attacked by one of the Latin 


nerals, Lucius Farquinius, | but” being re- 
inforced by the dictator he repulſed the La- 
fins three times. Two meſſengers from tlie 
Volſct to the Latin generals were afterwards 
taken by Abutius.; upon examining their let- 
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ters,. he learned that a very large army of the 
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Volſci and Herniei, was in three days time 
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to, join, the Latin forces. This determined | 
the dictator to get ready to attack the enemy 


ünmediately, to which. purpoſe he collected 
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204 Of the meſt memorable 2 
ſelves to be dictator *; when Virginius re» 
dily yielded it to his colleague.Poſthumius, . 
- The ne dictator appointed Æbutius Ea 
his general. of the horſe, and divided: his arm 
reren 
the public good; or importing 70 conſult, or of 
t0wnſel,” They were allowed the common uſe d 
the ſteptre, and crown, and an habit of diftine. 
tian, and Eivy ſays, that on the days of ther 
triumphs, in the public ſports, and at ſolemn fa 
eritices, they wore a crown of gold, and an habit 
ſtriped with purple, as the kings did. 
This officer of ſlate was, firſt introduce! 
about ten years after the eſtabliſhment of conſul 
He, was either fo called from difus, that f 
name by the conſul, or from his dictating and 
commanding what ſhould be done. He me 
firſt have been a conſul ; this office was to end i 
ſix months; perpetual dictatorſhips were intringe 
ments and violations of the laws of the Eoutitt, 
The power of the dictator, was abſolute, exceg 
only in theſe particulars : he was not to mard 
out of Italy, that he might have no opportum 
io engage in any thing againſt the common 
berty. He was always to march on foot, ef 
cept in caſe of a tedious, or ſudden expeding 
and then he formally aſked leave of the peop 
to ride. He had a power to proclaim wi 
levy forces, lead them out, diſband them, & 
without conſulting the ſenate ; and the power! 
All other magiſtrates, ceaſad, or they were ſubd 
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q urs of the Romans. 125 
Into four bodies, one of which he left under 
cke command of Sempronius, to take care of 


Elva, che city, and the other three were commänd- | 
arm cd by himſelf, Virginius, and his general li 
Abutius. He then marched to oppoſe the © | 
TT Latins, who had an army of forty thouſand | 
or ab bot, ar f..FOIFE, thayiand horle, commanded * } 
oe oY by three generals. "hey had feized upon 


Corbio, a hold belonging to the Roman re- 


f ther public, the garriſon of which they had put 
mn to the ſword. The diftator encamped in 
n habit the night, on a ſteep hill near the lake Re- 


gillus, from which the enſuing battle hath 
been ſince known by that name, as did Vir- 
ginius on a hill oppoſite to him. 'Abutins 


-oducel 


7 was commanded to match as privately as 
es ebe could, the ſame night, with the horſe and 


Iight-armed infantry, to get poſſeſſion of a 
third hill upon the road, by which the La- 
tins received proviſions. 5 
But before the latter could fortify his camp, 
e was warmly attacked by one of the Latin 
generals, Lucius Farquinius, but being re- 
inforced by the dictator he repulſed the La- 
tins three times. Two meſſengers from tlie 
Volſci to the Latin generals were afterwards 
taken by Abutius; upon examining their let- 
ters, he learned that a very large army of the 
Volſci and Hernièi, was in three days time 
o join the Latin forces. This determined 
he dictator to get ready to attack the enemy 
umediately, to which purpoſe he collected 
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126 Of the meſi memorable 
al 4 but twenty-four thouſand foot, and one 
i horſe. | Maving, Gholed of 116 ahh 


in battle-array, and ſpirited up his, men to iſ 
action, he moved towards the enemy's camp, 
The Latins, as they were ſenſible how great) 

they exceeded the e in number, wer 


very ready to engage. In the centre of their 
army, was Titus Tarquinius who had undet 
his command the Roman exiles and deſert- 


ers; on the right wing was Mamilius, and 


The dictator advanced firſt, when J. 


Tarquinius, ingling him out, ran full ſpeed 


at him, who did not avoid him, but flew a 
him, and wounded, him in the right ſide, 
wi h his javelin. The firſt line of the L. 
tin's obſerving this, immediately, drew upto 
cover their general, but he being obliged to 
be removed out of the field of battle, and 


| they being attacked by troops under the dic- 
tator, made a poor defence, having now no 


longer a commander, and were retreating; 


but Sextus Tarquinius ſoon took his brothers 
place, and brought them back; when the 


battle became very fierce, and victory doubt 
ful, where they engaged. oy, 
The parties under Mamilius and ÆAbutius 


fought together with no leſß courage and ob- 


ſtirazy, when at length to determine wh! 


had continued ſo long doubtful, the two 


com 
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1 wars of the Romans. 127 
commanders agreed to engage in ſingle combat, 
and puſbing their horſes againſt each other 
Mamilius was wounded in the breaſt, with 

lance by Abutius, who alſo received a woutid 
in his arm by the former, but neither of them 
mortally, yet both of them were ſo much 
Were BE hurt, as to fall from their horſes ; and thus the 
thei combat ended. Poplicola's brother, Marcus 
Valerius, ſupphed the abſence of Æbutius, 
and with the Roman horſe ſtrove to break the 
» and enemy's battalions, but was repulſed by their 
_ cavalry, Mamilius returned to the held again, 
. 1, with a large force of horfe, and light-armed 

ſpeed infantry. V alefius, affiſted by his two ne- 

ede! phews, the ſons of Poplicola, and a ſelect 
N 1 troop of volunt=zrs, endeavoured to force 
£5 Wy their way through the Latin battalions, to 
attack Mamilius, but the Roman exiles ſur- 


8e If rounded him, and he receiving a mortal 
75 Fr wound in his fide, dropped down dead from 
at l his horſe. His nephews carried off his corpſe, 


KB notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the exiles, 
to Valerius's ſervants, who carried the body 
other to the Roman camp. As to theſe two brave 
400 youths, having too numerous a body to oppoſe, 
ur they were at laſt ſurrounded and killed. 
And the left wing of the Romans gave way; 


d ob but Poſthumius, the dictator, ſoon brought 
. whit ce back, and with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
: WOE Roman kni fun Ke ei 
e tag, man. knights, furiouſly attacked the roy 


com- 8 4 alifts , 


228 Mile moſt memerable 1 
Aliſts g, Who bravely, maintained their grog, 
but at laſt were forced to xetreat in great co.. 
fuſion. Another part of the Roman any . 
5 5 been forced to fly, Titus; Horminius 
one of the dittator's lieutenants, rallied them, 
and. attacked ſome cloſe battalions, of the 
eaemy's right wing, commanded by Mami ; 
lius, whom he killed and routed, the forces 
under him, but buſying himſelf in Tipping Þ 
his dead body, he received a wound which in 
2 little time after proved his d eat... 
M hiſt theſe things were tranſacting, Sex: ti 
tus Tarquinius ſought with great bravery 
at the head of the left, wing, againſt the 
conſul Virginius, and brake the right wing 
of the Roman army, and yyas. very "Tk ikely te 
have proved conqueror, but was ſoon der 
prived of his hapes by the dictator, Whg 
attacked him with his victorious ſquadrons; 
inraged therefore at this unbappy. reverſe, he 
deſperately ruſhed into the middle of a body 
of Roman knights, and after having given 
moſt amazing proofs of his great courage, 
dropt down dead covered with innumerable 
wounds. The three Latin generals, being 
now dead, their army was toon routed, their 
camp taken and , and Rs of es 
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men Killed; ſcarcely ten thouſand efcaping 
out of the forty: thouſand: that firſt began the 
engagement, 

The Latins,.-now were obliged: to ſue fur 
a ROY and the Romans conſented to renew 
their ancient treaties with them, on condi- 
tion that they ſhould reſtore the priſoners. 
they had taken, deliver up the deſerters, and 
expel out of the eity of Latium, the Roman 
exiles.  Targuin late king of Rome; in whoſe: 
favour this war had been waged by the La- 
tins being now abandoned by them retired. 
into Campania, to Ariſtodemus- tyrant of 
Cumæ, and there died, in the ninetieth year 
ol bis age, and fourteenth of his baniſnment 
from Rome. And thus the freedom of the 


Bomans became ſecure to them; he being 0 


„ 


laſt of the family of the 1 arquins. 


Nome taken and hunt by the Gauls. 
WE frequently. find in hiſtory that: very, 


trivial cauſes have often produced moſt extra- 
ordinary and remote events, as will appear 
in the preſent caſe, when we inquire what 
| occaſioned the irruption of the Gauls itito, 
Italy, and the taking of Rome; which Liyy- + 
informs us happened thus: a principal ;Citi-, 
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130 Of the iꝛſi niemorabls 
was guardian to a young lucumo#,. whom 
he educated in his own houſe, from hjs. i- 
fancy. When he. grew up to manhood pe 
fell in love with his guardian's wiſe; but 
their intrigue being diſcovered he conveyed 
Her away. In vain did Arunx endeavour to 
obtain juftice againſt this lord, his intereſt 
and riches, prejudiced the magiſtrates in his 
favour; this provoked, him to help himſelf 
by another means ; and he accordingly ap- 
Plied to the Gauls, in particular to the Se- 
nonec; whom he informed of the great plenty 
of Italy, and gave them ſome Italian wines 
to taſte. Upon this the Senones refolved to 
follow him, for which purpoſe a numerous 
army was prepared, which paſſing the Alps, 
under the guidance of Arunx, and leaving 
the Celtæ in Italy unmoleſted, attacked the 
Umbrians, and made themſelves. maſters of 
all the country, from Ravenna to Picenum. 
T heir ſettling themſelves in their new acqui- 
ſrtions took them up about ſix years. 

+ Hetruria, or Etruria, was divided into twelve 
tribes, or cantons, called in the Tuſcan language 
lucumonies. Each of theſe tribes was governed by 
its own prince, or lJucumo, and over the wholea 
king preſided, Every lacumo took upon himſelſ 
the adminiſtration of affairs in. his own province, 
and diſtributed juſtice to his own ſubjefs. _ 
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The Romans, notwithſtanding the dai 
onqubilt made by the Gauls, ſeem to Toe 
been under no apprehenſion of any danger 
from them; but, indulging their domeſtic 
eyed quarrels, Kitetied to a trifling, ill-natured 
ir to accuſation brought againſt Camila, the 

erelt BY only general they had capable of oppoſing 


n bis ſuch a formidable enemy. His friends not 
mſelf being able to protect him, promiſed' to pay 
ap- the fine that ſhould be laid upon him; bur 
Se- Camillis, having too great a foul to bear 
lenty I the affront of a public condemnatiop, vo- 
vines luntarily impoſed” baniſhmerit upon bimſelt 
ed to WM and retired from Rome. 

erous Soon after this Arunx led the Galils to 


Alps, Cluſium, to beſiege that city, where nis wife 
aving and her lover had ſheltered themſelves. ,. The 
d the inhabitants of the city, alarmed at the ſight 
rs of of this-army of ſtrangers, ſent envoys 10 
num. Rome, to implore the afliſtance of the repub- 
cqui- lic againſt the Gauls, now beſieging their 
city. But the ſenate, being unwilling to 
engage in an open war with a nation which 
had never offended them, ſent an embaſſy of 
twelve JJ three! voung patricians, all brothers, and of 
guy the Fabian family, to bring about an accom- 
ned by BY modation between the two nations. Theſe 
bole 2 embaſſadors, being arrived at the camp of 
kimſelf BY the Gauls, and conducted into the council, 
VINCE, BY offered the mediation of Rome; and, de- 
1 I manded of Brennus, the leader of the Gauls, 
The What! injury the Cluſini had done him; or 
; G 6 what 
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what pretenſions any people from a remote 
ebuntry could have upon Hetruria. Brennu 
anſwered proudly, That his right lay af 
his ſword, and that all things belonged to 
the brave; but that, without having recourſe 
to tiis primitive law of nature, he had a juſt 
complaint againſt the Clufians, who, having 
more lands than they could cultivate, had re- 
fuſed to yield to him thoſe they left untilled: 


and what other motives had you-yourſelves, Þ 
Romans (ſaid he), to conquer ſo many 


neighbouring nations? You have deprived 


the Sabines, the Albans, the Fidenates, the 


qui, and the Volſci, of the beſt part of 
their territories. Not that we accuſe you 
of injuſtice; but it is evident, that you 
thought this to be the prime and moſt an: 
tient of all Jaws, to make the weak give 
way to the ſtrong. Forbear, therefore, to 
intereſt yourſelves for the Cluſini, or allow 
-us to take the part of the people you have 
h oo nn cr og tue ese 
Pbe Fabii were highly provolced at ſo 
haughty an anſwer; but, diſſembling ther 
reſentment, deſired leave to go into the 
town, under pretence of conferring; with the 
magiſtrates. But they were no ſooner there, 
thaw they began to ſtir up the inhabitants to 
A: vigorous” defence; nay, forgetting theit 
98 
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note character, they put themſelves at the head 
ans of the beſieged in a ſally, in which Q. 
y in Fabius, the chief of the embaſſadors, ſlew 
dq with his on hand one of the principal offi- 


durſe cers of the Gauls. Hereupon Brennus, 
jul calling the gods to witneſs the perfidioufneſs, 
wing of the Romans, and their violating the law 
d re- ¶ of nations, immediately broke up the ſiege 
led: of Cluſium, and marched leiſurely to Rome, 
Ives, having ſent an herald before him to demand, 
nany that thoſe embaſſadors, who had ſo manifeſt ln 
rived violated the law of nations, ſhould be de- 


livered up to him. The Roman ſenate was 
greatly perplexed, between their regard for 


„the 
irt ot 


yon the law of nations, and their affection for 
yon the Fabii. The wiſeſt of the ſenate thought 
ſt an · the demand of the Gauls to be but juſt and 
give {MW reaſonable: however, as it concerned perſons 
e, to of great conſequence and credit, the conſcript 
allow fathers referred the affair to the people aſ- 
| have I ſembled by curiæ. As the Fabian family 
was very popular, the curiz were ſo far from 
at ſo WW condemning the three brothers, that, at the 
their next election of military tribunes, they were 
o the choſen the firſt. Brennus, looking upon the 
th the promotion of the Fabii as an high affront - on 
there, his nation, haſtened his march to Rome ||.. 


nts to As his army was very numerous, the in- 
theit I Habitants of the towns and villages through 
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which he. paſſed, left their habitations at his || 
approach; but he ſtopped - no-where, de. 
claring that bis deſign was only to be re. R 
venged on the Romans. The ſix military cc 
tribunes, to wit, Q. Fabius, Cæſo Fabius, al 
Caius: Fabius, Q. Sulpitius, Q. Servilius, ba 
and Sextus Cornelius, marched out of Rome ne 
at the head of forty thouſand men, without th 
either ſacrificing to the Gods, or conſulting br. 
the auſpices; eſſential ceremonies, among a la) 
people that drew their courage and confidence ſee 
from the propitious ſigns which the augurs pre 
declared to them, As moſt of the military tes 
tribunes were young, and men of more va- wo 
lour than experience, they advanced boldly fac 
againſt the Gauls, whoſe army was ſeventy I thi: 
thauſand ſtrong. The two armies met near I gay 
the river Allia, about ſixty furlongs from int, 
Rome. The Romans, that they m ght not J bea 
be ſurrounded by the enemy, extended their ¶ viti 
wings ſo far as to make their centre very ¶ laſt 
thin. Their beſt troops, to the number of but 
twenty-four. thouſand men, they poſted be- / 
tween the river and the adjoining hills; the fore 
reſt they placed on the hills. The Gauls mer 
firſt attacked the latter, ho being ſoon put Þ 
into confuſion, the forces in the plain were Þ 
ſtruck with ſuch terror, that they fled with- 
out drawing their ſwords. In this general 
diſorder, (moſt of the ſoldiers, inſtead of re- 
turning to Rome, fled to Veii; ſome were 


drowned as they endeayoured to ſwim crol* 
T | the 
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the Tiber; many fell in the purſuit by the 
ſword, of the conquerors, 'and ſome got to 
Rome, which they filled with terror and 


4 conſternation, it being believed there, that 


all the reſt were cut off. The day after the 
battle Brennus marched his troops into the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and encamped on 
the banks of the Anio. Thither his feouts 


brought him word, that the gates of the city 


lay open, and that not one Roman was to be 
ſeen on the ramparts. This made Him ap- 
prehenſive of ſome ambuſcade, it being un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Romans 
would abandon their city to be plundered and 
facked without making any reſiſtance. On 
this conſideration he advanced flowly, which 
gave the Romans an opportunity to throw 
into the capitol all the men who were fit to 
bear arms. They carried into it all the pro- 
viſions they could get; and, that they might 
laſt the longer, admitted none into the plade, 
but ſuch as were capable of defending it. 
As for the city, they had not ſufficient 
forces to defend it; and thereſore the old 
men, women, and children, ſeeing them- 


I felves abandoned, fled to the neighbouring 
towns. The Veſtals, before they left Rome, 


took care to hide every thing appropriated'to 


the gods, which they could not carry off. 


The two palladiums, and the facred fire; 
they took with them. When they came to 
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a carriage to a place of ſafety, ſeeing the 


of Hetruria, where they met with a favour- af 
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plete their ſacrifice with a ſolemnity and] 


- elves there in their, curule chairs, expecting 
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was conveying his wife and children in 


ſacred virgins bending under their load, and d 
their feet · bloody, made his family alight, put ti 
the prieſteſſes and their gods into the car: t! 

at 


Triage, and conducted them to Cre, a' city 


able reception. The Veſtals remained a | {© 
Cre, and there continued to perform the be 
uſual rites of religion; and hence thoſe loc 
rites were called Ceremonies. But while pe. 
the reſt of the citizens at Rome were pro- tiv 
viding for their. ſafety, about fourſcore of the N wh 
molt illuſtrious and venerable old men, rather of 
than fly from their native city, choſe to de- 
vote themſelves. to death by a vow, which 
Fabius, rhe high pontiff, pronounced in their I his 
names. The Romans believed, that, by 
theſe voluntary devatements to the-infernal 
Gods, diſorder and confuſion was brought 
among the enemy. Of theſe brave old men, 
ſome were. pontifices, others had been con- 
ſuls, and others generals of armies, whs Mt? 
had been honoured with triumphs. To com- 


pomp becoming the magnanimity of the 
Romans, they dreſſed themſelves in their too 
pontifical, conſular, end triumphal robes, 
and, repairing to the forum, ſeated, them- 


5 the | 
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— enemy and death with the greateſt con- 
% ancy f. IS I/ i N 5,105 28ů 
Qt lengths; Brennus, having ſpent three 
days in uſeleſs precautions, entered the city 
the fourth day after the battle. He ſound 
the gates Open, the walls without defence, 
and the houſes without inhabitants. Rome 
appeared to him like a mere deſert; and this 
ſolitude increaſed his anxiety. He could not 
believe, either that all the Remans were 
lodged in the capitol, or that fo numerous a 
people ſhould abandon the place of their na- 
| tivity, On the other hand, he could no 
where ſee any armed men but on the walls 
rather of the citadel. However, having firſt ſe- 
to de- cured all the avenues to the capitol with 
which ſtrong bodies of guards, he gave the reſt of 
\ their his ſoldiers leave to diſperſe themſelves all 
t, by over the city, and plunder it. Brennus him- 
\fernal ſelf advanced into the forum with the troops 
-ought under his command in good order; and there 
men he was ſtrack with admiration at the unex- 
1 con- pected ſight of the venerable: old men, wWwho 


* Pex 


he had devoted themſelves to death. Their 
com. ¶ magnificent habits, the majeſty. of their coun- 
y and Iſtenances, the filence they kept, their mo- 
ö the deſty and conſtancy at the approach of his 
1 their troops, made them take them for ſo many 
robes, eities; for they continued as motionleſs as” 
them. wn 
pecting 7 91 {7 ft 51907 Gov 
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ſtatues, and ſaw the enemy advance without W 

ſnewing the leaſt concern. The Gauls kept Wl w 

a great while at an awful diſtance from them, G 
be 


being afraid to come near them; but at 
length one ſoldier, bolder than the reſt, hay: | 

| ing, out of curioſity, touched the beard-of | w. 
M. Papirius, the venerable old man, not be: tu 
| ing uſed to ſuch familiarity, gave him a blow th. 
1 on the head with his ivory ſtaff, The fol . w: 
4 dier, in revenge, immediately killed him; pil 
43 and the reſt of the Gauls, following his ex- the 
ample, ſlaughtered all thoſe venerable old IM ap. 
men without mercy +. i mi 
After this the enemy ſet no bounds to life 
their rage and fury. They plunJered al cel 
places, dragging ſuch of the Romans as had wa 
ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, into the of. 
ſtreets, and there putting them to the {word, ſure 
without diſtinction of age, «or ſex. Brennw | Cat 
then inveſted the capitol, but, being repulied I bis 


with great loſs, in order to be revenged of hire 
the Romans for their reſiſtance, he reſolved I wit 
to lay the city in aſhes. + Accordingly, by his Ard 
command, the ſoldiers ſet fire to the houſes, Þ fenc 
demoliſhed the temples and public edifices, rhei 
and raſed the walls to the ground. Thu E 
was the famous city of Rome entirely de. city 
ſtroyed; nothing was to be ſeen in the plac] 01 
be) the 
1 1 1 — — the” 
Liv. I. 5. c. 41. * 
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Thus 


ely de- 

45 after they had made themſelves of Rome, 
they preſerved neither order nor diſcipline in 
che camp, but ſpent whole days in dfinking, 


he 
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ſired to be admitted into the council, where, 


fence, and refuſe the Gauls admittance into 


| ha of Ardea in a very dark night, ſurpriſed 
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where it ſtood, but a few little hills covered 
with ruins, and a wide waſte, in which the 
Gauls, who inveſted the capitol, were en- 
camped. Brennus, finding he ſhould never 


well fortified, otherwiſe than by famine, 
turned the fiege into a blockade. But, in 
the mean time, his army being diſtreſſed for 
want of proviſions, he ſent out parties to 
pillage the fields, and raiſe contributions in 


the neighbouring cities. One of theſe parties 


appeared before Ardea, where the great Ca- 
millus had now ſpent two years in a private 
life. Notwithſtanding the affront he had re- 
ceived at Rome, the love he bore his country 
was not in the leaſt diminiſhed, The ſenate 
of Ardea being met to deliberate on the mea- 
ſures to be taken with relation to ide Gauls, 
Camillus, more afflicted at the calamities of 
his country, than at his own baniſhment, de- 


with his eloquence, he prevailed upon the 
Ardeates to arm their youth in their own de- 


meir city, | 
| Hereupon the Gauls encamped before the 
city; and, as they deſpiſed the Ardeates, 


Hereupon Camillus, having eaſily perſuaded 
the youth of the city to ſollow him, marched 


the 


* 
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the Gauls drowned in wine, and made 1 * 
dreadful ſlaughter of them. Thoſe who * 
made their eſcape under the ſhelter of the 5. 
night, fell next day into the hands of th; I 6 


peaſants, by whom they were maltacred 
without mercy. This defeat of the ge Ki 


revived the courage of the Romans ſcattered T 
about the country, eſpecially of thoſe who I 10 
bad retired to Veit after the unfortunate Tn 
battle of Allia. There was not one who did 
not condemn himſelf for the exile of Ci ad 
millus, 'as if he had bcen the author of it; Þ f 
and, looking upon that great man as their 50 
laſt reſource, they reſolved to chooſe him for 5 
their leader. Accordingly, they ſent without 5 
delay ambaſſadors to him, beſceching him th fps 


take into his protection the fugitive Romans, ; 
and the wrecks of the defeat at Alia. But 8 
Camillus would not accept of the command be 
of the troops, till the people aſſembled b. f 


curiz bad legally conferred it upon him. , ya 
thought the public authority was lodged in Do 
the hands of thoſe who were ſhut up in the + 


citadel, and therefore would undertake no-W the 
thing at the head of the Roman tfoops, till 
a commiſſion was brought him from thence, ing. 
To do this was very. difficult, the place 
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being inveſted on all fides by the enemy. - 
If However, one Pontius Cominius, a man ef Fe 
It | | 3 411 itie 
11 mean birth, but bold, and very ambitious ay 
17 of glory, undertook it. He put on a light K 
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keep the longer above water, threw, bimſelf 
into the Tiber, above Rome, in the ber 
ginning of the night, and ſuffered himſelf to 


be carried down with the ſtream. At length 


he came to the foot of the capitol, an- 
landed at a ſteep place, where the Gaulscha 


not thought it neceſſary to poſt any centinels. 


105 There he mounted, with great difficulty, to 


the rampart of the citadel, and,, having 
made himſelf known to the guard, he was 
admitted into the place, and conducted to the 


magiſtrates. The ſenate being aflembled, 


Pontius gave them an account of Camillus's 
victory, and, in the name of all the Romans 
at Veii, demanded that great captain for 
their general. There was not much time 
ſpent in debates ; the curiæ being called to- 
gether, the act of condemnation, which had 


been paſſed on Camillus, was abrogated, and 


he named dictator with one voice. Pontius 
was immediately diſpatched with the decree; 
and the ſame good fortune, which had, at- 
tended him to the capitol, accompanied him 


in his return. Thus was Camillus, from 
the ſtate of baniſhment, raiſed at once to be 


ſovereign magiſtrate, of his country. He was 


indeed proclaimed dictator in his abſence, 
contrary to cuſtom : but this was a, ſmall der 
fect in point of form only, which the, neceſ- 


ſities of the ſtate made very excuſable. His 


promotion to the command was no ſooner 
known, but ſoldiers flocxed from all parts to 
. , . . ; —Þ 3 = CO his 
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his camp; inſomuch that he ſoon ſaw himfelt Ml m 
at the head of above forty thouſand meh, 0 
y Romans, and partly allies, who l th 
1 themſelves invincible” une ſo den ch 
chile he was taking proper mvaſully to dei. 
raiſe the blockade of the ” citadel, ſome Gau, a0 
rambling round the plate; perceived; on the Jl ti 
fide of the hill; the print of Pontius's hands th. 
and feet. They obſerved, likewiſe, that the ge. 
moſs on the rocks was in ſeveral places tom eO 
up. From theſe marks they concluded, that ne. 
fomebody had lately gone up to, and re. of 
turned from, the capitol. The Gauls im- {pa 
mediately made their report to Brennus, af are 
what they had obſerved; and that exper. ala 
enced commander laid a deſign, which he {© 
imparted to nobody, of ſurpriſing the place ae 
by the fame way the Roman had aſcended. a 
With this view he choſe out of his arm Jes 
ſuch ſoldiers as had dwelt in mountainous . 4/4 
countries, and been accuſtomed from their 
youth to climb precipices. Theſe he or alre 
dered, after he had well examined the nature I 0 © 
of the place, to aſcend in the night the ſame I ** 5 
way that was marked out for them, climbing | 
two a-breaft,, that one might ſupport the Witt 
other in getting up the ſteep parts of the pre- 
Clpice.. ' 1 0 4 this means they advanced, with f 
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much difficulty, and more danger, from 
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rock to rock, till they arrived at the foot of 


that they were not diſcovered, or heard, either 
by the centinels who were upon guard in the 
citadel, | or even by the dogs, that are uſüally 
awaked and alarmed at the leaſt noiſe. But 
though they eluded the ſagacity of the dogs, 
they could not eſcape the vigilance of the 
geeſe. A flock of theſe birds was kept in a 
court of the capitol, in honour of Juno, and 


| near her temple. Notwithſtanding the want 
| of proviſions in the garriſon, they had been 


ſpared out of religion; and as theſe creatures 
are naturally quick of hearing, they were 
alarmed at the. firſt approach of the Gauls; 
ſo that, running up and down, with their 
.cackling, and beating of their wings, they 
awaked Manlius, a gallant ſoldier, who ſome 
years ago had been conſul. He ſounded an 


alarm, and was the firſt man who mounted 


the rampart, - where he found two Gauls 


already upon the wall. One of theſe offered 


to diſcharge a blow eat him with his battle- 
ax ; but Manlius cut off his right hand: at 
one blow, and gave the other ſuch a puſh 
with his buckler, that he threw him headlong 
fran the top oſ the rock to the bottom; he, 
in his fal, drew many others with him; and, 


in the mean time, the Romans, crouding to 


the place, preſſed upon the Gauls, and 
tumbled them one over another. As the na- 
fo, | ture 


the wall. They proceeded with ſuch ſilence; 
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der to beſtow the: military rewards on . thoſe 


was condemned to die, and, purſuant to bu 
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ture of the ground would not ſuffer them tg 
make a regular retreat, or even to fly, mo 
of them, to avoid the ſwords of the enemy, 
threw themſelves down the: precipice ; ſo that 
very few got ſafe back to their camp + r 
As it was the cuſtom of the Romans, at 
that time, not to ſuffer any commendable ac: 
tion to go unrewarded, the tribune Sulpitius 
aſſembled his troops the next morning, in ot 


who, the night before, had deſerved them, 
Among theſe Manlius was firſt named, and, 
in acknowledgement of the important ſervice 
he had juit rendered the ſtate, every ſoldier 
-gave him part of the corn which he received 
ſparingly from the public ſtock, and alittle 
meaſure of wine out of his ſcanty allowance, 
An inconſiderable preſent, indeed, of itſeli 
but very acceptable, at that time, to tb 
perſon on whom. it was beſtowed. - The tr» 
| bune's next care was to puniſh the negligent: 
accotdingly,' the captain of the guard, who 
ought to have had an eye over the centinels 


ſentence, thrown down from the top of th 
capitol. - The Romans extended their puniſſ NN 
ments and rewards even to the animals! |" 
Geeſe were ever after had in honour at Romef | ö 
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wars of the Romans. 145 
and u flock of them always kept at the ex- 
pence of the public. A golden image of 2 
gooſe was erected in memory of them, and a 
gooſe every year carried in triumph upon u 
ſoft litter finely adorned; whilſt dogs were 
held in abhorrence by the Romans, who 
every ycar impaled one of them on a branch 
of elder. | e 

The blockade of the capitol had already 
laſted ſeven months; ſo that the famine be- 
gan to be very ſenſibly felt, both by the be- 
ſieged and the beſiegers. Camillus, ſince 
his nomination to the dictatorſnip, being maſ- 
ter of the country, had poſted ſtrong guards 
on all the roads; ſo that the Gauls dared not 
ſtir out, for fear of being cut to pieces. 
Thus Brennus, who beſieged the capitol, 
was beſieged himſelf, and ſuffered the ſame 
inconveniencies which he had made the Ro- 
mans undergo. Beſides, a plague raged in 
his camp, which was placed in the midſt of 
the ruins of the demoliſhed city, his men 
lying confuſedly among the dead carcaſſes of 
the Romans, whom they had ſlain, and not 
buried. So great a number of them died in 
one quarter of the city, that it was after- 
wards called Buſta Gallica, or the place 
where the dead bodies of the Gauls were 
burnt, But, in the mean time, the Romans 
in the capitol were more pinched with want 
than the Gauls. They were reduced to the 
laſt extremity, and at the ſame time, igno- 


Vol. III. on rant 


446 Of the muſi memorable 
rant · both of the lamentable condition qui 
which the enemy's army was brought, and ef app 
the ſteps Camillus was taking to reliee on, 
them. That great gens xel only waited fura the 
favourable opportunity to fall upom the ene- tim 
my; but, in the mean time, ſuffered them are 
to pine away in their infected camp, not falſ. 
knowing the extreme want the Romans en- ¶ tio: 
dured in the capitol, where they were ſo red! 
deſtitute of all ſorts- of proviſions, that they ] belt 
could no longer ſubſiſt. Matters being and 
brought to this fad, paſs on both ſides, the of ſ 
centinels of the capitol, and thoſe of the ſwe 
enemy's army, began to talk to one another the 
of an accomodation. Their diſcourſes came ] wit! 
at length to the ears of their leaders, who carr 
were not averſe to the deſign. Eau 
The ſenatc, not knowing what was be- othe 
come of Camillus, and finding themſelves I affre 
hard pinched by hunger, reſolved to enter grea 
upon a negociation, and impowered Sulpitius, I all. 
one of the military tribunes, to treat wih D 
the Gauls, who made no great difficulty in; ties 
ccming to terms, they being no leſs defirow} Can 
than the Romans to put an end to the war. gate 
In a conference, therefore, between Bren-Mwh:: 
nus and Sulpitius, an agreement was made, 
and ſworn to. The Romans were to paj 
to the Gauls a thouſand weight of gold, that 
is, forty-five thouſand pounds; and the lat- 
ter were to raiſe the ſiege of the capitol, and 
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'ab413 of the Romans. 0 47 
quit all the Roman territories. On the day 
appointed, Sulpitius brought the ſum agreed 
on, and Brennus the ſcales and weights; for 
there were no gold, or ſilver, coins at that 
time, metals only paſſing by weight. We 
are told, that the weights of the Gauls were 
falſe, and their ſcales untrue; which Sulpi- 
tious complaining of, Brennus, inſtead of 
redreſſing the injuſtice, threw his ſword. and 


mother 
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qui 


belt into the ſcale, where the weights were; 
and when the tribune aſked him the meaning 


of ſo extraordinary a behaviour, the only an- 
ſwer he gave was, © Ve victis !“ „ Woe to 


the conquered!“ Sulpitius was ſo ſtung 
with this haughty anſwer, that he was for 
carrying the gold back into the capitol, and 
ſuſtaining the ſiege to the laſt extremity; but 
others thought it adviſeable to put up that 
affront, ſince they had ſubmitted to a far 


greater one, which was to pay any thing at 


all. 
During theſe diſputes of the Roman depu- 
ties among themſelves, and with the Gauls, 
Camillus advanced with his army to the very 
gates of the city, and being there informed of 
what was doing, he: commanded the main 
body to follow him ſlowly, and in good or- 
der, while he, with the choiceſt of his men, 
haſtened to the place of the parly. The'R6- 
mans, overjoyed at his unexpected arrival, 
opened to make room for him, as the ſupreme 
magiſtrate of the republic, gave him an ac- 
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gold, but with ſteel.” HBrennus replied, 


night, not caring to engage Camillus's whole 
army, and, having marched eight miles, er- 


purſued them as ſoon as it was day, and com. 


made but a faint reſiſtance, being diſhearten 
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148 Of. the moſt memorable 
count of the treaty they had | made, with the wer 
Gauls, and complained of the wrong Brengy may 
did them in the execution of it. They ha 
ſearce done ſpeaking, when Camillus crig 
aut, Carry back this gold into the capito, In ! 
and you, Gauls, retire with your, ſcales and 
weights. Rome muſt not be redeemed with 


that he contravened a treaty, which Was 
concluded and confirmed with mutual oaths,” M , .. 
« Be it ſo,” anſwered Camillus; & yet 1s i 
of no force, having been made by an infe- on 
rior magiſtrate, without the privity or con- 

ſent of the dictator. I, who am inveliedſ % 
with the ſupreme authority over the Roman, . 
declare the contract void.” At theſe word T 


Brennus flew into a rage, and, both fide l itt 
drawing their ſwords, a confuſed ſcuffle en ·¶ gie 


fyed among the ruins of the houſes, and in "OF 


the narrow lanes. The Gauls, after an in- here 
conſiderable loſs, thought fit to retire withu the 


their camp, which they abandoned in the per 


camped on the Gabinian way. Camillu 


ing up with them, gave them a total ove 
throw. The Gauls, according to Li 


ed at the loſs they had ſuſtained the day be 
fore. It was not, ſays that author, ſo mud 
a battle as a laughter. Many of the Gaul 
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wars of the Romans, 149 
were Nain in the action, more in the purſuit; 
hut the greater number were cut off, as they 
wandered up and down in the fields, by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages. 
In ſhort, there was not one ſingle Gaul left 
to carry his countrymen the news of this fa- 
tal cataſtrophe. The camp of the Barbari- 
ans was plundered; and Camillus, loaded 
with ſpoils, returned in triumph to the city, 
the ſoldiers, in their fongs, ſting him“ Ro- 
mulus, father of his eeuntry, e ſecolid 
founder of Rome. HT | Of 10 
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Another war between the Romans and Gaul, 


TH E Rotnans had ſeveral engagements 
with the Gauls, at different periods, between 
the laſt mentioned, and the preſent, but not 
being particular enough to be mentioned 
here, I have paſſed them over to ſpeak of 
the preſent war enten theſe two W N 
people, : 

The Romans having carried? on a war A 
ng time with the Carthaginians, as I have 

ſewhere related+, thought! it prudent to con 
clude a peace with the Carthaginians, as the 
Gauls were in motion in Italy, which they 
accordingly did t, yet ſeeming. to + be afraid of 
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the Gauls, they continued ſome time insctive. 
In the mean time, the Gauls were very buſy 
in raiſing troops, and making extraordinary 
preparations for war. One thing which 


prophecy, ſaid to be found in the Sibylline 
books, which was ſpread all over Rome; 
the prediction was this: T hat the Gault and 
Greeks ſhould one day make themſelves maſters 
of Rome. M. Valerius Meſlala, and L. 
Apuſtius, who were this year conluls of 1 
Rome, in hopes of removing the fears of the in r 
people, conſulted the pontifices, or prieſts, iſ eue 
and then cauted an edict to be publiſhed by dat 
the decemviri , in whoſe cuſtody the Sibylline bet 
books were, which enjoined, that a Greek © par 
man and woman, and a Gauliſh man and no 
woman, ſhould be buried alive in the ox | wit 
market, perſuading the credulous ſuperſtitious I and 
multitude, that this would be a fulfilment of Wer 
the prophecy, as it might then be truly ſaid, © wh 
that the Gauls and Greeks had taken poſſeſ- tho 


ſton of Rome 8. 8 ma 
The fears of the people being thus remoy- I Va" 


ed, though by an act of the higheſt barbarity, 
they now thought of providing againſt the f con 
power of the Gauls, they firſt endeavoured F | 
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| + They were officers appointed to make new AP 

laws, ten in all, as their name implies, 
1258 5 Lav. epit. lib. xxii. 
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wars f the Romans. 151 
to ſow. diviſions among them, and were ſo 
ſucceſsful, as to gain over two conſiderable 
nations, the Cenomani and Venati, whoſe loſs. 
the Gauls ſupplied by raiſing ſupplies beyond 
was à Wl th! Alps, from the n whom they had, 
bylline b their ambaſſadors, prevailed upon to aſſiſt 
Nome; nem. They were called Gæſatæ, or hire 
ids. and le, as they were always ready to lend out 
maſters I troops to any nation, who could pay them; 
nd L. nd were indeed a very warlike people fr. 
uls of The Romans ſpent almoſt the whole year, 
of the in railing the moſt numerous army they had 
prieſts, Never had. They drew recruits from all the 
hed by nations in Italy, under their power, none 
bylline being excuſed from ſending their appointed 
Greek part. Polybius ſays, their whole force a- 
n and mounted to eight hundred thouſand men, of 
le ox- which two hundred forty-eight thouſand foot, 
titious and twenty-ſix thouſand fix hundred horſe 
ent of were Romans, or Campanians. Vet the Gauls, 
V ſaid, who were only fifty thouſand foot, and twenty 
poſſeſ· ¶ thouſand horſe, began hoſtilities firſt, and 

made their way through Hetruria, and ad- 
emoy- vanced towards Rome. _ | e 
barity, | The time for electing new conſuls-being 
aſt the come, L. Emilius Popus, and C. Attilius 
nn, 85 Ae IIWEC 
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t Others ſay, they were called Gæſatæ, from 
e new || + particular weapon that they uſed, called in their 
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Regulus were choſen. Some emotions in 
Gas, made it neceſlary to ſend the latter 
| thither, whilſt the other took upon him the 
care of the war againſt the Gauls, whoſe 
number, by their reinforcement from the 
Gzſatz, now amounted to two hundred 
thouſand men, under the command of Cons 
colitanus and Aneroeſtus, both of them kings, 
The conſul Amilius, fixed his camp neay 
Arminium, to prevent the Gæſatæ from ens 
tering the Roman territories by the coaſt of the 
Adriatic ſea; whilit a body of fifty thouſand foot, 
and four thouſand horte, marched into Hes: 
truria, under the command of a prætor. The 
Gæſatæ, to avoid /Emilius left the Adriatic 
coaſt, and, croſſing Inſubria, joined the othet 
troops of their nation, in Hetruria, and 
immediately marched for Rome. They 
brought the prætor to an action, killed fugi 
| thoutand of his men, and forced, the res 
1 mainder to retreat in great diſorder, to a] 


neighbouring hill, where they entrenched 
themſelves; but the next morning the Gauls 
ſurrounded and vigorouſly attacked their en- 
'7S trenchments. However, the Romans nobly 


78 defended themſelves, in hopes they ſhould 
28 ſome how, or other, be delivered, p oc: at 
1 preſent threatened with death, or ſtavery. 
1 And happily the conſul Amilius having 
Fig! got intelligence that the Gauls were in the 
1 direct road for Rome, quitted his camp, t9 
f N guard 
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wars of the Romans; D 
guard tlie city. As he advanced near to Fæ- 
ſulæ, he was zcquainted with the diſtreſſed 
ftua.ion of the prætor, he therefore inſtantly 
detached, to his aſſiſtance, the legions to. 
the enemy's camp, and himſelf led the ca- 
valry. to the foot of the hill, kept cloſely in- 
veſted by the Gauliſh horſe, The approach 
of theſe troops ſo terrified the Gauls, that 
| they haſtily decamped, in ore march 
home through Inſubria, and to take-care-of; 
the great ſpoils they had got. milius, who 
had ſtrengthened his army with the remainder 
of the prætor's forces, followed them cloſe 
along the ſhore of the Hetrurian ſea, only to 
harraſs them in their retreat, but Attilius, 
the other conſul, having ſettled the diſtur- 
bances in Sardinia, had, on his return home, 
landed bis forces at Piſa, and was marching 
along the ſhore to Rome, knowing nothing 
of the Gauls being upon the ſame road. But 
receiving intelligence by his ſcouts, how: 
matters ſtood, he ſtopt at Telamon, a little 
port in Hetruria, drew up his army, making 
his front as wide as poſſible; himſelf and h.. 
cavalry took poſſeſſion of an eminence, over 
| which the enemy would be obliged to pals. 
| As ſoon as the Gauls perceived-this, thew. 
| ſent ſome of their horſe to attack them, ima- 
gining they were a detachment from the army 
of AÆmilius; who himſelf did not know that. 
us colleague was fo near, but at laſt. ſeeing. 
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the two armies engage, he coneluded that 
one of them muſt be that of Attiliug, who 
indeed he knew. was arrived at Piſa. The 
conſul therefore inſtantly ſent ſome ſquadrons 
to aſſiſt his colleague, which greatly inereaſed 
the vigour of the Roman cavalry under Atti- 
Aus, who himſelf behaved with 8 
tion and courage, but was killed at laſt, hie 
head cut off, fuck upon a lance, and car- 
Tied/ through the Gauliſh army, to keep: up 
the courage of the ſoldiers. One of his lieu 
tenants ſucceeded to the command, and the 
Romans ſtill maintained their courage, and 
the Gauls gained no advantage by the præ - 
tor's death.” The — 2 took the 
opportunity of drawing themſelves up in the 
plain, wh the Gauliſh horſe were hghting 
> — the bil... 4.41934 1g! 

As the Gauls had two Renens 
engage with at once, one on their rear, and 
the Other in their front, they were obliged 
2 to face one way, and part the other. 
1 Emilius, in the firſt-line, were the 
—— and the Inſubres behind them. The 
Taurini were at the head of the other body, 
and the ſeveral nations of the Gauls, who in- 
habited on each fide. the Po, were behind 
them. This latter, turned their backs to 
the other part of the army, and faced the 
legions of Attilius which he had brought 
from Sardinia; thus the Gauls ſupported each 
other, -and-eould n&ither of them retreat. 


The 
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in the brimb 


king Concolitans.” The otber kings: Aue 
roeſtus, Wh Was the beſt 1 597 among 
the Gauls, fled” to a neighbouring mags, 


wo Romane | Is 


The Jfater, ' before ebe ach ſon began; 
che they y iaight not entangle their Jotties: 
es and buſhes, with. Which the - 

in was full, : ſtriped themſelyes naket and 

1s advanced to the, Romans, to their Sreat 

furprife, filling the air with the found. of their 
trumpets and horns,” according to their cuſs - 
tom. The Romans kept a diſtance from-theſs 
latter; whilſt they ſhot at them a vaſt number 
of darts, yet the Geſatz, though naked kept 
their ground, till moſt of them in thefirf{ file 
were killed, or, wounded; when the others 
began to retreat in diſorder, © which encou- 
raged the legionartes to draw ae and 4 
tack them ſword in hand. 2 
As to the Gauls, e their axis: _ 
ipferior to thoſe of the Romans, yet they 
fought with great reſolution, and courage, 
till the Roman cavalry came down from the 
hill and fell upon their flank, this brought. 
A general defeat, and forty thouſand Gaul 
were killed on the ſpat,” and upwardsof ten 
thouſand made priſobers, among TOO was 


with ſome: of his: 6icers, where they” a 


killed themiialiieegy 20: Lai. chore ne), 


The conſul milius, who! naw bade! E- 
ſole" coththarid of both rhe" Rornaß ais, 
marched the bofdets of Hettufias en- 


neg: the plentiful country. of the Boii, *and® 


gave. 


2 _ Of the moſt manarable 

gave it up to be plundered by his men, and 

them Advariced to Rate loaded witch the. ſpoil; 
Bang as he Caſſel rush the Heituxia, re- 
ſtored to che ichabt Ants what the Gaus had 
pier ef&d'therh e ot) 30 ama) 
>> The conful entered Rind i in cehwplit, n 
the cht of the noncs of March, and the 

p; And magnificence and his triumph-was 

rtioned:to the greatneſd of his N 

CHER was one of the moſt important thertpub- 
k Had then ever get It was uſual on theſe 
deeaſiens, to ſkriß e priſoners of their mili⸗ 
tary 6rriamenits; 5 he Gauls were allowed 
to appear in the proceſſion, in their belts, in 
derifion of the vow they had made not to 
them off till they were upon the capitol: 
and when they came there; they were taken 
from them m. alaft che ';8fulting hiſſes of the 
dumérous ſpectators-. This great 
However, did not entirely 10 the Gauls | 
. Hor make them ſubmit, t | iy, pai therefore: 
the next year appointed two new conſuls to 
eontinue the Waf agalgſt tem 15 
Theſe conſuls” paſſed the Po, being | 
fir Roman generals who eber did fo. 927 
intended id Invade the country of hs Inſub 
bres, but were ſo 9 arthe ſiht of the 
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Ibis battle ſeems to haye been whally.con- 
ducted. by the conſul, Flaminius, Who, bat 
to tru 

b reinforce bis army, ordered them, $0, 
paſs; the river A 
the bridge to be broken down,; and thus put 


9 diſpoſed 
Bur he was not ſo prudent in the manner f 


r * | 


inhabitants, that op ondluded,s peag - 4 
them, repaſſed the Po, 

among theit faithful. allies, 9 mani, 
But at-laft they; determined to make. another | 
attempt on the Inſubres. 2 195 the; mean 

the, Romans at homes Were, terriplyzalarme j 
with prodigies z the, augers der 
clared that theicleftion, of ate ; conſuls muff 
have been ſame way deſective; a, letter wWaꝭ 
therefore ſent, to order their return to Rome 
and abdicate« As to the conſuls, they, think: 
ing their ar eturn:: 9 us, 28. they 
were to paſs through ſo many nations, f 
whoſe: fidelity th 7. — not ſufſiciently aſ- 
ſured, determined not to open the, letter, 
till after they had engag ed;the Inſubres. 1202 


the Gauls, whom e I ſens, 


ddya, and then commanded. | 


enemy, if 


it out of A gies power to join 
% the xixer was not fordable. 


drawing up the army, for neglecting the 
uſual — he drew up bis foroes ſo cloſes 
chat the whole appeared to be but one pha- 
lanx, and the faft fine was fo near the eld 
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d, moſt mynarakle 

. it up to be plundered by his men, and 
Wer laber to Rome Joaded with the. ſpoil; 
25 as he Paſſed through the Hettuxia; re- 
tothe" en e bet the Gaul had 

in Ah mot ae ars 
FT confal entered Rome 1 triumph , on 
th cht of the holes of March, and che 


rtioned tö the Freatneſs of bis- victory, 
AL was one of the molt important thertpub- 
4 k Had then ever gamed. Ir ws uſual on theſe 
Wy occaſions,” to ſriß the priſoners of theit mili- 
ab tary "ornaments; dut the Gauls were allowed 
E appear in che Pprocefion, in their belts, lin 
deriton of the v they had made not to put 
them off till they Were upon the capitol'z 
and when they” came there; they were taken 
from them m. a 3 the Infulting? hiſſes'of the 
Humerous © This great 
however, did 180 deere * the Gayls, 
. hor make them ſubmit, t de therefore: 
the next year appointed two" new conſuls to 
continue the War agalnſt rem. 7 10 340 3, 
Theſe conſuls” paſſed the Po, "being; 
fir Roman generals who eber did ſo. 


bres,” büt were ſo terrified at the 0 OE the 
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And magnificence' and his triumph wiz | 


intended" td invade the ountty of hs Infa>. 
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| the. Romans at homes Were ter 
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inhabitants, that they pace cate 

them, - repaſſed; the Po, and 2 
among. their fairhſul allies, 9 

But at laſt they determined to 


attempt on the Iuſubres. 1 _ 


with prodigies ; upon which, the, augens der 
dlared that the election ↄf the conſuls muſt 
have been. ſome way deſectiue ; erte d aa 
therefore ſent, to order their return to Rome 
and abdicate. As to the conſuls, they, think: 


ing their z return home dangerous, . as; they 


were to paſs 2 ſo many nations, of 
whoſe fidelity they were not ſuſſiciently aſ- 

ſured, determined not to open the letter, 
till after they had.eng agedthe Inſubres. 202 


ducted. by the conſul, Flaminius, ho, nat 
the Gauls, whom ä ſens, 


This 2 — _—_ been wholly con- 


to tr 
ua to reinforce bis army, ordered them to, 
pals. the river Addya, and then commanded. - 


the bridge to he broken down:; and thus put 
it out of es power to join the enemy, if 


55 diſpoſsd; as the xiver was not ſordable. 
U 


t he was not ſo prudent in the manner f 
drawing up the army, for neglecting the 
uſual — he drew up bis foroes ſo cloſe, 
chat the Whole appeared to be but one pha- 
lanx, and che lat fine was fo near the 1 
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hape been 


58 on ee, 
into the river; but the Jegionaty” tribunes 
made amends for this n ſtep, by thite 
eilt and management. ee 
„ing that re wfvatly bare of che C 
rage with weh they begun their "attack; "Ih 
_ #ittle time, and that cieir words were o 
nt for cutting, and eafiſy dent; and'tonſs- 
queirly borame uſeleſs, "une they had time 
n them again wich their foot on 
nd. The trihunes therefore" tböf 
precautions, in conſequence of which, 
they obtained the victory. Firſt” they Gift. 
buted"atfiong the ſoldiers of the 50 Nis" 
zvelins, uſed by the tr:ari/ ff, which were 1 
ind of halberts, ordering them to ptefenit 
the points of them to the enemy and by that 
means prevent them from uſing their ſwords: 
In the next place, they wert ordered as' foot. 
as the 1 — of the enemy was — 
caſt away their javelins, and, "cloſing 
the enemy, to Engage them ſword i Ban 
The event was, that the Gauls having 


the fit artack, dlunted their fwords again 1 
3 the latter then Hhortens' 
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The giant ere oe! Hl ps deen b oats om 
ke u þ 0 Ls 


poſed the third line,” They were o Vete. 
rang aud the principal” ftrength of the NF 

and armed with pug ed Ala: ; whence. 
— name of Filed lin. . 
1 e So o e 012 be 
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e their ſwords, and preſſing cloſe upon tlie 


upon the ſpot, and feventeen thouſand taken 


of 


b e Romans. gg 


enemy, left them no room to raiſe their arms 
ſtabbed ther, without any danget t them 
ſelves, as the ſwords of the Gauls had nao 
points; and thus obtained a complete victory. * 
Nine thouſand of the Inſubres wers killed 


priſoners; But this great victory would have 
been loſt, through the ſuperſtition of the 
Roman ſenate, had the conſuls not deferred 
the reading of the letter till after the battle x. 
The letter was now opened and read; yet 


Flaminius/purſued the advantages of his vic. 

tory, and ſuffered his ſoldiers e plunder che 
riches of the conquered, and then, with his 
colleague, returned to Rome, and from the 
ſuperſtitious ſenate; and people, met with a 
cold Ns vs and ow refuſed 42 triumph; 
but the ſoldier prevailed upon people to 
allow S a triumph, but immedi- 
ately after, the eee obliged the oni to 
abdicate-* (73-51 36; AU 

9 The Inſubres ſued for- 2 peace, whichbec 
ing refuſed, - they tock their thirty thouſand 
Gæſatæ into their pay, under the command 
"Viridomarus, and paſſing the 
Alps „ advanced. i into Italy. The new con- 
folk the next ſpring, paſſed the Po, and ſaid 


8 to Acerræ, an the Gauls, to make a 
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1 
ce yt... wud two, th. hb 
21 Feb eee 
| 8 reheve. the city, the the fi ge, of which 2 
9285 uls, as ſoon as they hd f their ap-- 
yes J op, marched 4, meet 7 
e us ſhowed great e fo In ba 
drawing up of hid army; which done, h 
flowly advanced towards the cnemy.z. a: Een 
as the two armies Were in figt t. Vi 
1 = at the head of his troops, challenged 6 to. 
5 combat the Roman gener al. f 81 8 
beipg accepted hx Marcellus, both : 
Reh the field 3 5 the champions; w kn 
ae full ſpeed upon the king, 
1 ; cog a deep wound with his lance, 
through his bicaſt-plate ; anc * ſpurring 
his -horſe with great nee aſt that of. 
„ rear, and 


his adverſary, made N recoi 


hte his rider, againſt whom, Marcellus. 
| repeating bis blows, killed him. His death 
gran . the Gæſatæ, whoz. being. fu, 

8 — en by the Roman army, fled, and. | 
ter in he woods. and joreſta o their 
——— ar MS Hf bete in 
Ins he mean time, the ther conſal had: 
taken, Acerræ, and inveſted the largeſt, rich- 
eſt, and moſt popular city inf, xuled 
r but was At. laſt himſelf Pe 
cloſely 


. 


7b 


2114 1 
Urring 


hat of. 
4 


rich- 
erned 
more 


cloſely 


wars of th the Romans: 1 


cloſely beſi ed. b by the Gauls, who, - hows. . 

| 9 Ba ors te * pon e ap roactr bf x | 
Marc us, and Jeavl the i inhabicunt "of the. | 
city to the Retans ” repalled che Alps. Ti 
cry, and that en, farts endired ae 
22» 
polſelled ar 'all Ttaly, from 5 i in 


Ionian ſez on. ts > Lig tris were now 
made 5 provinces: 2 . 60 , calle Ct falp . 
Gaul, " governed, by an Liar a — 75 "ſet 
from Rome. An extraordinary 

decreed Marcellus, fort Having 8 12 
Inſubres and the Gert mans &. Marcellus, $I 


his triumpbal proceſſion, carried: Gn His öl- 
ders the rich armour and ſp oils G N 9 


rus, pos dedicated, the Wld. and laſt time, 
the Opima polis t, to, Jupiter Feretrius f ; 
lingle combats growing out of uſe, after this 
time among generals. | The next conſiderable 
war the e ee in, 4 the ſecond 
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* 1 is 7 of Wen the Geemans are webe 
tioned in the Roman hiſtory.” 

T. This name Was given only wt ſuch ſpoils ad 
the gener: Jena Roman army 05 *. 
e eh $x700ps, Wan 
555 rick ſpoils. . ff? f 299191 
+ Japiter +l from karin foro, 
hence wn a king, or general, kitled::another: 2 
battle with bie wen hand, he dedicated — 
8 ener ra ois ice Moir Bee) 
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162 Of the ou memorable 


- orCarginiginiai,, war; as related in 
ane ſecond volume of this work f. _ h 


. Ag a4 $0 ien 


N umantia beſuged and taken by the Romans 
: TRY e having, con quered Gb 
thage and Corinth, had ſtill a very trouble. 

. ſome war to fupport in Spain, . againſt a great 

aud valiant commander Viciathus, who, at 
|; gained great advantages over the Ro- 

mans, but the next year was defeated by the 

_ conſul Q. Fabius who gained twe victories 

cer him, and made himſelf: maſter of two 
important places. However the war conti- 

nued ſome time; each party 3 in 

Bis turn. At laſi, Mecallee; chbcookul whe 

commanded the Romans in Hither Spam 
and who had been very ſucceſsful there, wa 

_ obliged to reſign 8 — 

the ne w. conſul. 1. The latten no ſooner af 

peared. in the field, with an army of thirty 
thouſand Toot; and two,thouland horſe, than 
the Termatians and Numantines, wha! bad 
hitherto kept themſelves independent, offered 
to make à peace with him upon very advan» 
tageous terms. But this was obſtinately re+ 
. "ys = pe exten unleſs they! 


— | \ px 
would Geliver up their arms; which they re- 
fuſing, a new war enſued, in which much 
Roman bldodowad ſhed. Numantia was ac- 
coningly/inveſted bythe conſul'p but here a 
part of his army was ſurrounded and cut to 
5 by ene Numantines; Who aſterwards 
ticked” his whole army, and greatly hurt 
_ with their arrows - and\i darts, which 
hey threw! from! the neighbouring high 
places, inſomuch that they forced the Ro- 


man gerrerał to retteat. AL e ere n 
Termatia was the lace he attacked 
but with no better ſucceſs,” ſor the very rt 


day ſeven hundred of his Aries e | 
killed, by the Fermatians, i they alſo put tt 
light a — tribune, Arie art — y 
which he was bringing to the camp, 
x latge party of Roman horſe, . : 
them to fly from place to plaeh, when having 
riven them to the edge of a pretijileces they * 
puſhed both men arid? heels oe; over ano“ 
ther; and all of them were daſhed” to pieces 
on the tocks. The Termatians continued 
in the field all night, in order to engage the 
Roman cavalry the next day; which" they 
id ac J but, thevengniy being fur 
ie to them in numbers, hey were force 
u to quit the field, after having kept their 
round from break of day to ſun-ſet. The 
zumber of the ſlain was equal on both ſides; 


\ 


T64 ee Amanat 
one to nem nation, was ſcaret felt b by 
Remans. A 2 VAI 3 21101 * 5 e BI. N 
— | the conſul did not think it's 
beſiege the city; but marched to Malaga 
mall town, whoſe inhabitants ſurrenuered to 
the Romans, after having maſſa ke Nu. 
mantine garriſon. From thenee the con! 
advanced 10 Lanri, or, as others calb it; E 
ni, which covered the country of the Name. 
tines. Ihe Numantine garriſon, finding; 
that the inhabitants had privately agreed wid 
ide conſul to ſabriice them, entered their 
houfes in the night, and made 4 dreadful 
laughter of them. The conſul; taking ad- 
vantage of this inteſtine war, gave orders for 
the! aflault, and made himſelf; withour-oppo- 
mon, maſter of the defenceleſs city. Pont- 
peius, ſeeing himſelf in poſſeſſton of the place, 
thought it neceſſary to ſignalize his cler 


nn bot nech be ifa 
-_— nden Takte 8 Lancians to ide 


| eee en the dent of Point 
— rn kindled the Numantine war, 
aud cxaſperated/ a brave people; whom he 


might have recpesd upon terms very: advaiy 


-tageous for hi Ren e et 
nr Further Spa in che proronſul Servilidi 
dpened are ocapaign with ſucceſs, havilg 
1 to raiſe tlie ſiege of Bath, 

aaken ſom ente in thativeghbdurtionk 
— VB LUO enn 5 This 
23 


3 


tte Ipis encougaged the conſul to clay iiege!its 
1 WM Eriſana, a ſtrong city in Luſitania: But 
0 Viciathus having by long marches reached 
1 che place, and: gat into it with a ſtrong de- 
eo tachment, in the night, before the lines of 
Wi. NN ceumuallation were finiſhed, made n bige- 
nen vous, ſally upon the Romans, randid ge them 
ap to a place where the reſt. of. his axiny lay in 
. ambuſb There they were ſurroundadion all 
Jin ſides, - ang... (0+ hemmed in, that! the. only 
beit Tb brave Luſteanian, having mou the pro 
df conſul, and the whole Raman armp, in his 
gg. Nu inſtead of putting them alb to ulle 
word, as he might have anſily done, fent a 

po- Jeputation to Seruilianuzs offering to.conclude 
om- a.peace with him on this ſingle condition; 
Jace, « That, he, ſhould continue maſter i of the 
ency country now in his power, andithat the:Ro- 
iel mans. ſhould remain poſſeſſed: af the reſb of 
thing leſs than death, or ſlavery, thought 
eius, theſe very ff avour able and moderate terms; 
r, auf therefore, wihout heſitation; concluded 
4 he WY peace, ſigned it, and got it: ſoon aſter rati- 
Iva 4bythe Roman ſenate and people. Thus 
ſiriathus at length put in execution the glo- 

nous deſign he had always had in view, which 
Mas, to erect himſelf a kingdom in the vaſt 
eountry he conquered from the republic. 
Andi deed, had, it not been fonthe:treachery 
ef the Romans, he would have become, as 
, a - AN | 


Ofathe aft n. 
mncient author e eee 
9—— havefourded @7nonerchyxy. 


able ofcoumterbalancing che p of Röte, 


in — — e ili * dum Adem 
The next year C. Lalins/Sapi LY Fur 
moted na ahe conſulate with Servifius Oe very 
pio he latter was.amanobino-prodity'or I the, 
honour but, however it felb to dne e $0.0 
Sommand in Further Spain while Lerlius 2 thus 


general of experienced wiſdom, equity, and in- 
valour, continued inactive in Rome. Pon. W no ? 
us Was continued general in Hither Spain; 
WEI ſent a certain number of ſena- 
tors to regulate his conduct, and temper his fire, 
Before they arrived, he undertook the mad 
project of redueing Numantia; by turning the 
ſtream of the Dutius, which ſupplied: . 
water. This gave the inhabitants an oppot- 
_ tunity of haraſſing his troops, and cutting off 
ſuch numbers of them, that he was at length 
ahliged to abandon the eee > and ret 
4 — before the placd d 
And now the great army he che 
from Metellus being reduced to a very fmal 
number of troops, he began to reflect fer 
auſly on his miſconduct; and, in order to 
p. — himſelf from -cenſures, - very- artfully 
brought about a peace with the — 
on worſe terms than they had before offered 
a pins Yo only agreed to deliver up the 
Roma — = pay we republie hi mit; 
talents 155 


a 
8 


mean time Q. live — ere 
Further Spain had fallen, — — Seds wg | 
venge the diſgrage — efgen 
the laſt year before Eriſana, preſſed iſſe ſenat 
10 order him to. break... the/ peace wWith Maria | 
letters he wrote after his au 
in; pn and his continual remonſtrances, 
made ſuch impreſſions on the ſenate, that 
they baſcly; directed him to exaſperate''the 
Lulitanian by mean artifices, and foreg ; * 
by repraNc:alro ee n. en i : 
of hoſtilit. weed 
Purſuant i which was Ami 
worthy: of à great and powerful people, the 
conful did all he could to pick a quarrel with 
Viriathus 3 but he overlooked the affronts o 
ſered him, proteſting that he would inviola- 
re dly obſerve the conditions of the peace grant- 
Wal d him by the Roman ſenate and people. 
einel W The conſul, finding he could not by any 
ſmall W means ſtir up the Luſitanian to an open 
fer ¶ breach, made freſh applications to the ſenate; 
er to and the conſoript fathers; to the eternal 
tfully W ſhame of their republic, ordered him to de- 
miner clare war; and proclaimed: Viriathus, WhO 
fferel I had not given them the leaſt provocation, an 
p the mn to aner e dae was no ſootier 
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168 Of the meſt memorablꝛ 1 
impowered to begin the war, than he put is 
troops in motion; and, having made himſelf 
maſter'ef Arſa a city of Bcetica, he purſued 
Viriathus into the country of the Carpetani, 
where he was-reduced to great ſtreights, But 
the Lufitanian made a moſt glorious retreat; 
and, though'the conſul believed him ſhut in 
among the hills and rocks on all ſides, he diſ- 
appeared with his troops ſo ſuddenly, that the 
Romans, when they returned to their camp, 
changed the affair into' ridicule, and were 
very ſevere in their jeſts on their general. 
Czpio, ſeeing himſelf thus deluded by the 
enemy, entered the country of the Vettones, 
and committed there moſt dreadful devaſta- 
tions. . 
le then marched in queſt of Viriathus, 
"whom he reduced ſo low, having an army 
far ſuperior in number to his, that the Luſi- 
-tanian was forced to ſue again for peace, and 
-even to comply with the hard preliminary 
impoſed upon bim, which was, to ſacrifice 
all thoſe who had cauſed any cities to revolt 
from the Romans, among whom was his 
wife's father. He put ſome of them to death 
in his own camp, and the reſt he delivered 
vp to the ſeverity of the conſul, who cut off 
their right hands. He hoped, that this blind 
' obedience would ſoften the conſul. But, to 
his great ſurpriſe, the next ofder he received, 
was, to diſarm his troops. This the whole 
1 „5 | army 
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wars F the Romans, 159 
army rejected with great indignation, and 
hoſtilities were renewed, during whick Viri- 
athus continued His negociations with the 
conſul, being wholly bent on founding a new 
kingdom in Spain, and fettling himſelf on 
the throne. The perſons he employed to 
treat with Cæpio, were Audax, Ditalco, 
and Minur, in whom he repoſed an intire 
confidence. But the conſul, finding them, 
after ſome private conferences, to be men 
wholly devoted to their own intereſt, and ca- 
pable of any crime by which they could pro- 
mote it, engaged them by rich preſents, and 
great promiſes, baſely and treachetoufly to 
murder their general, and their friend, in his 
ſleep, Thus the Romans began to have no 

regard to the law of nations, to public faith, 

or to humanity itſelf. The aſſaſfins, aſter 
they had committed the execrable murder, 
fled to the conſul's camp, informed him that 
they had diſpatched his rival, and demanded 
the promiſed reward. But they found by ex- 
perience, that traitors are hated even by thoſe 
who profit by their treachery : for the conſul 
told chem, that all he would do for them was, 
to give them protection; adding, with a re- 
proachful air, that the Roman magiſtrates | 
were not very ready to reward thoſe who mur- 
vered- their own generals. The Luſitanian 
troops were inconſolable for the loſs of their 
commander, who was, without all doubt, 
Vo. III. 1 e 


10 Of the nh memorable 
| 4 greateſt man ever bred, and deemed, 3 in- 

| edle by Rome herſelf. "wy 

be +0 ron Nis death, the 6 
pointed one Tantalus to command them, 
who; having raſhly undertaken the ſiege of 
Saguntum, was ſurpriſed by Czpio, defeated, 
= forced to ſurrender himſelf, and his whole 
army at diſcretion. And thus an ench was 14 
put to this troubleſome war, after it had laſt- ſul, 
ed fourteen yęars. However, the ſenate bad the 
ſo much honour left, as to refuſe a triumph Nu 
to the infamous conſul, though they enjoyed MW But 
the Fruits of his villainy, and even continued Nu: 
him in the eue; of the army another arm 
year in Further drain with the title of pro- then 
conſul. f14 q yt K 

The next year, pl Lucius Calpurnius cam 
Piſo and M. Popilius Lænas were conſuls, 
the republic baſely and unjuſtly broke the 
treaty which Pompeius had concluded with 
the Numantines, though the proconſul had 
received from thoſe unfortunate people the 
deſerters, hoſtages, and money ſtipulates, 
The following year, P. Scipio Naſica and 
D. Junius Brutus were advanced to the con- 
ſulate, and the latter appointed to govem 
Farther Spain, where he executed the orden 
he brought from Rome, of ſettling ſome af 
the veterans in a colony with V irjathus' 
ſoldiers. This new colony he called Vale 


. in proceſs of time became a place. 
Ty a | * ! F 15 gren 
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wars of the Romans. Wo 
great renown. After this, he attacked the 
banditti, who ravaged his province, in their 
own country, which not oy the men, but 
likewiſe the women, defended with unpa- 

rallelled bravery. However, the conful at 
length reduced them, and, in regard of their 
courage, pardoned them. es | 

In the mean time Popilius, now procon- 
ſul, purſuant to the orders he received from 
the ſenate, broke the treaty of peace with 
Numantia, and marched againſt that city. 
But he no ſooner appeared before it, than the 
Numantines, fallying out, put the whole 
army to flight, and made ſuch a ſlaughter of 
them, that they were not in a condition to 
form any further attempts during the whole 
campaign. 

In the following conſulate of M. Emilias 
Lepidus and C. Hoſtilius Mancinus, Brutus 
paſſed rhe Minius in Further Spain, and en- 
tered the country of the Bracarini, where the 
women, intermixed with all their troops, 
fought with aſtoniſhing bravery. They en- 
gaged the legionaries without betraying the 
leaſt fear, killed many of them, and, were 
themſelves cut in pieces without a ſhriek. 
Nevertheleſs, Talabriſia and other cities ſur- 
rendered; and the conſul, rather by his cle- 
mency, than by his ſword, gained over the 
whole country to the intereſt of Rome. _ 
| During theſe expeditions of Brutus in 
Further Spain, the conſul Mancinus took 
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upon him the co: d of, the ar My hic 
was ae up to him hy. * 5 er 
Spain, and drew, near to Numantia. Hut as 
thoſe-hrave legionaries, who, were the terror 
of the iwhole World, trembleg .at, the very 
fight may, at the bare name, of 3 N 


tine, the conſul thought it Fe Fx 


camp, and. move further, off in the 


But the Numantines, being informed c of 


motions, purſued them; and, having 
ſeized the camp, which they bad „ 3 
came up with the flying legions, and made a 
dreadful havock of them. The conſular army 
conſiſted of at leaſt thirty thouſand ; whereas 
the Numantines were not above four thouſand. 
Nevertheleſs, this ſmall body, ſtrange as it 
may appear, killed in the purſuit twenty 
thouſand of the Romans, and put the reſt, to 
2. diſorderly flight. At the return of light 
the conſul ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by heaps 
of dead bodies, and 11 in on all ſides by 
the enemy in a rough and mountainous 
country. But, in this fad ſituation, inſtead 
- of giving himſelf up to deſpair, he acted a8 
prudence, and the preſent neceſſity, ſeemed 
to require. As there was no way left for 
kim, and the poor remains of his army, to 
Eſcape, the prudent conſul began a negocia- 


tion with the enemy, offering to conclude a 
peace with them upon reaſonable terms. 
This was what the Numantines had long of 
fred but, nevertheleſs, the bad ſucceis of 


W with the conſul. Pompeiys 
; detered 


eas 


with the Romati general. qu b. 
Tiberius Semp 


dooks, and even offered him all the b 


wars of the Romans. 
deterred em from entering into a veary 
therefore” deſired to treat ks with 
ronius Gracchue, Who was 
wen qugſtor in the conſul army, and greatly 
eſteemed for his probity even by the enemy. 
With him the conferences were: begun, and 
à peace concluded upon theſe terms: 1. That 
the Numantines ſhould ſuffer the Romans to 
retire unmoleſted: 2. Fhat tlie inhabitants 
of Numantia ſhould maintain their indepen+- 
dence, and be reckoned among the friends | 
the Roman people. The conful, the 
or, and all the chief officers of the 
army, bound themſelves by a diem oath 
inviolably to obſerve the ſecond article. 
this means the lives of teh thouſand citizens 
were ſaved by the republic; fo that = 


* They 


quæſtor hoped to make a merit of * 


ation, with the Romam people. 

mantines, ſoon after the treaty was 8 
ed, gave an inſtance of the ſincerity of their 
intentions. When they plundered the Ro- 
man camp, they had taken, among other 
things, the quæſtor'v books of accompts; 
and Gracchus went into the city to demand 
them. 
great civility. and politeneſs, reſtored him his 


they found in the camp. But the queſtor, 


charmed with the generoſity and good nature 
of the Numantines, rej . offer; and 
accepted only of a ſmall bo 
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The Numantines received him with 
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to him, and was, full of the incenſe which 
he uſed to burn in honour of his domeſtic 


* 


gods. + 25 3 . 5 N 
When the news of the peace concluded 
with the Numantines was brought to Rome, 


the ſhocking injuſtice and baſeneſs, of the 


Romans, towards ſo generous an enemy, ip. 


peared anew. The Numantines had ſaved 


the lives of ten thouſand Romans, who'wete 


in their power when the peace was conclu- 


ded ; but though the ſenate and people were 
glad to reap this advantage from the treaty, 
yet they reſolved to break it; and therefote 


would not admit the Numantine ambaſlado.s, 


on their firſt arrival, within the walls of the 
city. It is true, that when the new conſuls, 
P. Furius Philus and Sex. Attilius Serranus, 


were choſen, they granted them an au- 


dience, when one of the embaſſadors made a 
ſpeech in the ſenate, which would have af- 
fected them, if they had had any ſenſe of 
Ne, or humanity. But, as theſe virtues 

ad now forſaken Rome, the ſenare and 
people baſely and unjuſtly reſolved to break 
the peace, and extirpate that generous and 
innocent people, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of the conſul, the quæſtor, and 
all the officers of the army who had ſerved in 
Spain. They pretended to make the injured 
Numantines . ſatisfaction, by ordering the 


conſul Mancinus to be carried, bound hand 


and foot, to one of the gates of Numantia, 


I 
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Wars. of the Romans. 17 
and be there delivered up to the Saen, 
ſtripped of his arms and cloaths. © 

During theſe tranſiftions at Rome, M. 
BmiliusLepidus,' who had been ſent to ſuc- 
.ceed Mancinus in Hither Spain, began an 


unjuſt war with the Vaccæi, purely or the 


fake of finding himſelf Sc But, while 
he was preparing to beſiege Palantia, their 
capital, deputies came from Rome with a 
decree of the ſenate, ordering him to d ſiſt. 
However, /Emilius perſiſted in his:  defign, 
till the- Vaccæi, by intercepting his convoy, 
obliged. him to decamp for want of provi- 
ſions.” The Romans left their camp in the 
enigkt, and the Vaccæi, knowing un; what 


"confuſion they retired, purfued them, and, in 


the purſuit, put fix thouſand l ionaries to 
the ſword. Nevertheleſs, Emilius, on his 
: return to Rome, was treated with more lenity 
than he expected, being condemned only to 


boy a fine. © And now the conſul, P. Furius 


ilus, being arrived in Spain, with orders 
to renew the war with the Numantines, 
thought it neceſſary, in the firſt place, to de- 


liver cup to them the victim he bad brought 


"from Rome. It was an affecting ſight to ſee 

a conſular man, who had lately Ag eted 
Faden by lictors, at the head of a flouriſſn- 
army, 2 deprived of all the marksof 
a Roman citizen, ſtripped naked to the 


no 4 


; 7 — and formally committed to the carerof 


a feeialis, who wa to put him into thehands 
of on enemy, for having; as was pretended, 
I 4 A 


ee. bo. falſe peace, and an 
e _— But the Numantiness 2 
thinking the blood of ane man a; ſufficien 
- atonement for the r of the * fone 
gagements, ir gates, dee ar mg, 
Fa 80 not accept of Manginuy, 
7 = bad the whole army with him: 
1 e + 9 he had lain a, whole day at dhe 
te of the city, the conſul Furius, agres- 
Able to the equity of the Romans of chat 
time, thinking this a ſufficient ſatisfaRion to 
the injured people, brought him pack to his 
camp, entertained him with reſpect, and te- 
ſtored him to all the rights of a Roman citi- 
zen; nay, he was afterwards admitted to bis 
place in the ſenate. The war with the Ny- 
mantines, thou Fu already declared, was net 
renewed while Furius continued in Spain, his 
[| -camwithon being, it ſeems, confined. to the 
; 1 8 of Mancinys-.., But, the next 
Fear Q nins Piſo, who Was choſe. 
N - conſul with, Ker. Fulvius Flaccus, Was #- 
* dered to carry on the war with vigour 
. the Numantines. But he, not caring to e 
gage ſo brave and reſolute an enemy, Sof. 
= K, bimſelf with beſieging Palantis in the 
[| | !, country of the Vaccei, — * not ſo mutb 
a appear before Numantia. But Brutus med 
if gongquells in Luſitania, and penetrathd 
ta the country of the Callaici, or 
. e an army of, ſucty thouſand 
e et Is, killed fifty thouſand, of them on 
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| almoſt extispated che whole nation. Hence 


he acquired the ſurname of Callaicas,” ad 


| as con tinged in "his govern ment, "ht | the 
| -war ſhould be ended. This year the Var- 


dei, à people of Iymcum, 'rebelled;' and fe- 


jected all atnicable- meaſures. Whereupon. 
the conſul Flaccus was ſent with an army to 
reduce them; which he did fo” effectually, 
that Rome, at his return, honoured him with 
AtriampMe ne l e e G45 V8 

In the mean while the time for the elee- 
tions being come, Scipio Africanus offered 
his nephew Fabius Buteo as a candidate for 
the quæſtorſhip, when, to his great ſurpriſe, 
the tribes demanded Scipio himſelf for their 
eonſul, Wins that he only could deſtroy 
deſtroy Numantia, who had deſtroyed Car 

thage, A law had been made ſome” years 
before, enacting, that the ſame perion ſhould 


not be twice promoted to the conſular dig- 
'mity. The tribunes of the people, therefore, 
in order to honour Scipio with the faſces a 


ſeeond time, with the -approbation of the 


ſenate, propoſed te the comitia, that Scipio 


Mould have a ſpeeial privilege granted him 
for his promotion, and that this privilege 


ſhould not be made a precedent. The people 
deeepted the propoſal with joy, and-nominated:” 
hiti'conſul for the next year, with C. Fulvius. 


Hadeus. Scipio was ordered; without draw= 
ing lots, to carry on the war againſt the Nu- 


mantines z but was not allowed to raife-any- = 


there: 
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from Numidia. They 
but what moſt diſtinguiſhed them was tbe 


| dere but too well a 
Jo ung Marius made, on chis oecaſion, 0 
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178 Of. the moft\ memorable 
there were ſoldiers. enough in Spain; and that 
they, only wanted a good general. However, 
he drew together a body of five hundred 
volunteers, all horſemen; Whom he called, 
the ſquadrom of bis friends, and borrowed 
about four thouſand men of the cities in Italy, 
In, the number of the former Was, according 
to Velleius Paterculus, the famous poet Lu- 
ciliug. He alio wrote to Micipſa, king df 
Numidia, to ſend him ſuccours; and then 
made all haſte to his province: where he 
vwiſely ſpent the firſt ſummer in reforming bis 
troops, till he bad altered them to his willi; 
and frugality, vigilanee, andi al love of duty, 
had taken place of effeminacyy> lazineſs,” and 
indolence, which, had lang prevailed, among 
- the officers as well as the ſoldiers. Neither 
did he ſpare, but rather inereaſe, their la- 
| bouts, during the winter. He obliged every 
man that went out of the camp, to carry hi 
tools, and bring back ſome ſtakes with him. 
When the ſoldiers complained of this hard- 
: ſhip,; be told them, that he would oblige 
them to bring paliſades to fortify the camp, 
till they had learned. to fortify it with thei 


ſwords. At this time he, received a reinfoncę- 


ment of cavalry, elephants and ſlinget, 
were a choice body; 


young prince ho commanded them; 
name Jugurtha, with when the Roman; 
Airtel] : afterwards. 


Naur. F the Romans.) 1 
ürſt campaign, and the brave! prince entered 
into fo ſtrict a friendſhip with him, that he 

was inſeparable from himz little ſuſpecting 


| that Marius would one day become his moſt 


cruel enemy, and his conqueror ... 
And now Scipio's conſulibip expired; but 
he was continued in the command of the 
Roman army in Spain, till ſuch time as Nu- 
mantia ſhould be reduced. The new con- 
ſuls choſen were P. Mutius Scævola, and L. 
Calpurnius Piſo Frugi. Sicily fell by lot to 
the latter, where he was to make war with 
the revolted ſlaves; and Italy to the former, 
who continued in the capitol, to: calm, if 
poſſible, the ſpirit of ſedition, which began 
to appear thete. Scipio, as ſoon as the fea» 
ſon would permit, ſent out large-detachments 
to ravage the country round Numantia; fot 
his ſcheme was to reduce the place, not by 
force, which would coſt Rome much blood, 
but by famine. After he bad found, that 
his troops were vo longer afraid of the enemy, 
but boldly faced them, and even put them ta 
fight, he began to put ſome confidence in 
his legionaries, and reſolved to begin the 
iege, or rather the blockade, without delay: 
Numantia ſtood on an hill of a difficult ae- 
ceſs, and had large fields within its walls; 
which were about three miles in compaſs. 
The inhabitants, able to bear arms, are ſaid 
to have been only four thouſand men, at 
leaſt when the place was ' firſt inveſted | by 
deipio, whoſe army conſiſted of threeſcore 
a L 1 thouſand 
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180 Of the nit memorable > 
thoufand well diſciplined troops; Romans 
andiSpaniards' Theſe the! procofiſul divided 
into two bodies, the one commaiitied by him. 
ſelf, the other by his brother Q Fabius; and, 
drawing near to the city, begam his works; 
The. Numantines, atarmed at the ſight of ſo 
formidable an army, made again propoſals of 
peace; but the proconſul inſiſting upon their 
delivering up, by way of preliminary, their 
eity, their perſons, and arms, to be diſpoſed 
of at pleaſure, they reſolved to prefer a glo- 
rious death to an ignominious ſlavery. Aſter 
they had taken this refolution, they marched 
out of the city in good order, inſulted the 
Romans in their trenches; and, with a bold- 
_ neſs which deſpair alone could inſpire, offered 
the Roman general battle. But he declined 
It, ſaying to his ſoldiers, who began to com- 
plain of his conduct, that an able general 
— never to hazard a battle, unleſs ne- 
ceffity compels: him, or ſuch an opportunity 
offers as makes the victory certaiiy, ' © The 
Numantines,?” ſaid he, are actuated by 
deſpair; their ruin is inevitable; to engage 
them n giving them the pleaſure 

of ſhedding your blood.” Beipio, having thus 
reſtrained the impetuoſity of his troops, ſur- 
rounded the place with a wide and deep ditch; 


fax miles in compaſs. Without this he drew I 18 


another; and behind that raiſed a rampatt, 
which he ſecured with paliſades, and ſup- 
ported with a wall eight feet broad; and tet 
Ee die mich: towers" an proper” diff 
be bo 0s. en, 
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Then, to prevent any communication with 
the city | by Water, he ſtopped the navigation 
of the Durius, Which walhed the walls of 
the citys with & kind of ſteccado, which wWas 
flanked by two wooden caſtles on the two 
banks. When the works were finiſhed, he 
ovarded them carefully night and day. The 
ramparts were lined with legionaries, the 
towers filled with archers and lingers, and 
men poſted all the way from the circumvalla- 
tion to his camp, with orders to give notice 
by ſhouts, on which ſide the alarm was 
made. . | 6 3356. T8 
When any of the works were attacked by 
the beſieged, the commander of the poſt at- 
tacked hung out a red ſtandard by day, and 
made a great fire by night; upon which no- 
tice the general, who kept always twenty 
thouſand men in readineſs to march, ſent; . 
them immediately ſtrong reinforcements! ta- 
drive back. the enemy. Scipio gave no reſt | 
to the beſieged, nor relaxation to his own. l 
troops. He. vifited each poſt every day, and 
took a view of all the parts of this vaſt cir- 
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cumvallation. But, notwithſtanding all the q 

precaution; he could uſe, ſix of the beſieged 1 
made their way thro' his camp, and, eluding 9 
the vigilance of the centries, got ſafe to ts 


| Fgpbouring cities, which they endeavoured; | 

to ſtir up againſt the Romans. But Lutia was 

the only place which did more than pity the 

unfortunate Numantines. The youth of- 

this city, touched with concern for their; diſ- 
15 L | | treſſed 
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182 Of the moſt memorable” 
treſſed countrymen, reſolved to march to their 


relief. But the old men in the place, having 
more at heart their own ſafety than that of 
the Numantines, acquainted Leipio with the 
reſolutions and d-ſigns of their youth, Here. 
upon the general, without delay, flew to 
Lutia in - perſon, with ſome light-arme 
troops, marched three hundred furlongs i in 
eight hours, and, arriving, when leait ex. 
pected, at bale, demanded the raſh young 
men to be delivered up to him. The inhz- 
bitants, unwilling to comply with his requeſt, 
and part with their children, concealed them, 
ind pretended they had made their eſcape. 
But Scipio threatening to pillage the city, 
they thought it adviſeable to obey, and de- 


ivered up to him four hundred of the young 


men, who had been the chief promoters 

the late reſolution. The proconſul no ſoo a 
had them in his power, than he cauſed tuzir 
right- hands to be cut off, and returned to 


kis camp by ſun- riſing. 


And now famine and deſpair i incre: ſing to 
gether inthe beſieged city, five embaſiador 


Came out to Scipio, intreating him, in che 
name of their countrymen, either to let them 
end their days, like brave men, in a genen 


action, or ſave their liberty by an honourable 
eapitulation. Abarus, who was at the head 
of the embaſly, ſuggeſted to Scipio, that i 
was for his honour, either to ſhew ci:menc) 
to a people, who had fo bravely fignalized 


their loye for liberty, or, at leaſt, not * de- 
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will, hearken to no propoſal, till you have ab- 
ſolutely ſurrendered; up to me your city, your 


perſons, add your arms; without any referve.”* 


Then the; fut af the; beſieged firſt vented ĩt- 
ſelf on the deputies, whom they cut in 


pieces for bringing them nothing but ill 


news. Afterwards, being preſſed by want, 
they reſolved to make a laſt effort, in order 


0 break through the barriers which confined 


them. Accordingly. they marched out in 
good order by two gates, and fell upon the 
works with à fury not to be expreſſed. Their 
fixed reſolution to eſcape, or die, made them 
inſenſible of the many wounds they received. 
In ſpite of the continual ſhowers of ſtones, 
darts, and atrows, which were diſcharged 
upon them from the ramparts and towers, 
they would have forced their way through 
the enemy's camp, had not Scipio himſelf, 
at the head of twenty thouſand men, haſtened 
to the relief of the troops that defended the 
poſts attacked by the enemy. They were 
then, after 'a [ſharp diſpute, forced to give 


way to numbers, and. retire, which they did 


in good order. But their returning into the 
eity was only changing one kind of death for 
another; for they were now reduced to ſuch 
ſtreights, as to feed firſt on the fleſh of their 
horſes, afterwards on that of their dead com- 
panions ; and laſtly, to kill and deyour one 
another. : 

In 


ſtroy them! otherwiſe than with:;the ſword. 
hut they ; received, this: ſhart--ariſwer.: 5 I 


8 Of the moſt memorable, &c. 

In this deplorable condition they held a con: 
ſultation, wherein it was reſolved, that they 
ſhould have recourſe to, the proconſul, and 
make an abſolute ſurrender, ſince they could 
by no means hold out any longer. However, 
this reſolution was not univefſally approved, 
Great numbers choſe rather to die, than to 
give up their liberty; ſhut themſelves up in 


their houſes, and there calmly waited for 


their fate, which hunger ſoon brought upon 
them. The. reſt ſent a deputation to Scipio, 
who was touched with compaſſion at the 


| fight of thoſe unhappy men. There waz 
fomething ineypreſſibly wild in their air, and 


a ſavageneſs even in the manner they ad- 
dreſſed him. As ſoon as they mentioned the 
word * ſurrender,” the proconſul received 
them graciouſly, and ordered them to bring 
all their arms to a place appointed the next 
day. But they demanded à longer time, 
which being granted, they ſet fire to their 
houſes, as ſome hiſtorians tell us, reduced 
their city to aſhes, and either killed one 


another, or periſhed in the flames; inſomuch 


that not one of them remained alive to grace 
the proconſul's triumph. With this city fell 
all the hopes of the revolted Spaniards ; fo 
that the whole country immediately ſubmitted 
to the Roman oke. 
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